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FLORENCE TEMPLAR; 



OR, 



MY AUNT'S STOKY- 



CHAPTER I. 



TEMPLAR GROSS. 



There was not a pleasanter town in England than 
Templar Cross in those days. 

Country towns then ranked higher than they do 
at present Watering-places and foreign travel 
have nstirped their place. Public roads were very 
bad^ and travelling about the country was both 
dif&cult and rare. It was no uncommon thing 
then for a person never to have been beyond his 
native county. 

It was also a time of war, which in my youth 

B 
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2 FLOBENCE TEMFLAB. 

tended to make '^Templar Cross" a desirable 
residence^ from its celebrated good and cheap market, 
and its beautifid, bealthM neighbourhood. Perhaps 
we were rather vain and boastftd ; but we were apt 
to niunber the different families who lived among 
us from choice, where the head was independent of 
profession, and possessing both worldly goods and 
good birth. 

Templar Cross was famous for its society. We had 
also a handsome church, and an ancient, grim town- 
hall, in which the mayor and his train of aldermen 
and burgesses were wont to administer justice and 
rule the town, and where, at other times, there was 
many a merry assemblage of young folks who 
danced away the night far into morning. 

We had pretty good shops ; one or two had the 
great distinction of glazed windows. I confess to 
a great prejudice in favour of those overhanging 
buildings with gable -ends and fantastic shape we 
then had, instead of the bare, level, sash-windowed 
houses of the present, day. We had, too, our 
legends, and our remains of an old castle, which 
still gave its name to one of the streets. Whispers 
of a hidden subterraneous passage, which in olden 
days led to the river, charmed my imagination. 
How I longed for some, enterprising person to dig 
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till it was found 1 Across our beautiful winding 
river^ then full and undisturbed hj modem improve- 
ments^ stood a wee^ scattered hamlet, and the 
smallest of all churches. Here, my father said, 
the tide once flowed, though now it had receded 
four or five miles fturther down; and this hamlet 
had the reputation of being (xriginally a village for 
lepers. I don't know if it was true, but I loved 
these old tales dearlj. However, I must not linger, 
for it is not of the old legends I speak. I only 
wished to show you that Templar Cro_ss was not 
quite a common everyday kind oi place. 

There were other charms which we still possessed 
disputed by no one. The woods, the valleys, and 
the wide - spreading common, afforded endless and 
rarely beautiful walks and rides. Grander and more 
extended views I dare say existed. Certainly we 
had no mountains, though a Very short ride would 
bring one' in view of some very beautiful gray and 
waving hills, which stood to me &r mountains. Our 
scenery was picturesque, homelike ; and the situation 
of the town itself, on the top of a steep rocky hill, 
with its long straggling street backed by orchards 
and strawberry gardens, which ran out to the rugged 
furze-blossomed hill, was considered by travellers 
as very ** foreign" in its aspect Whether this was^ 
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4 FLOBENGE TEHFLAB. 

complimentary or not, I could not judge ; but no 
one with anj taste for nature could help being 
struck with the beauty. 

Our small community was in good order ; justice 
strictly and wisely held its sceptre. The fact is 
there were really public-spirited men in those days — 
men who would devote time and trouble, eyen if 
they had not much money to spare, for the good 
of society. This, too, has changed; at least in 
Templar Cross, from all I hear. No one thinks it 
now his business, and unless there is a salary 
appended no one thinks he need give his time or 
his care. Much neglect, many abuses, have crept 
in. Power has fallen into hands where neither 
experience nor education haye gone before. 

But I must stop here. Old people are too apt 
to think nothing safe or right but that to which 
their own youth lent its bright colouring. The 
present is to them shaded with their own^ age and 
sorrows. It is difficult to keep up with the march 
of Time, and easier and pleasanter rather to sit 
and dream wistfully of the past. I was always 
something of a dreamer. Circumstances held me 
back from active life in my early youth. A severe 
illness left its mark on me for many, many years ; 
and I never could join the happy, merry parties of 
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young people I saw set out and return from their 
rambling walks, laden with flowers in summer, or 
with rich spoils of holly for Christmas. 

I used to wonder, and try to picture to myself 
those scenes they were familiar with. This brook, 
that bridge, certain thick shady woods, and wide 
soft meadows, I knew by name, and in fancy, so 
well, but never saw in those days. Perhaps my 
highest idea of pleasure was connected with mossy 
grass, high spreading trees, and singing birds. 1 
longed with intense longing to sit, if only once, by 
the river, cbse enough to dip my fingers into it; 
or to see with my own ^yes that primrose bank I 
heard so much of, and from which my high China 
jars and old Venice glasses were so often filled, 
not only with the pale primrose, but with sweet 
hedge columbines, blue-bells, and woodbine, often 
too sweet for my room. 

Yet, prisoner as I was, I had my own peculiar 
store of pleasures. I do not remember ever feeling 
dull in my life. Sad-hearted I have often been, 
but not dull. I was tenderly watched and cared 
for. 

My father but I should only weary you, 

kind nieces, if I said all I cared about him. 
Enough for my present purpose to remind you 
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that he was ths medical man, the " Doctor" of the 
neighbourhood. He worked hard, and seldom knew 
the enjoyment of a night's rest Very seldom was 
he at home for manj hours together, having to 
ride many a mile over rough and hilly parish 
roads, to visit his numerous and scattered patients. 
My first remembered sensation of pleasure was the 
sound of his voice, and then the well known 
characteristic tread, first to the surgery, and 
then^ almost always, up -stairs to my own little 
room ; the cheerful hearty reply to my mother's 
anxious inquiries, in a tone of voice more round and 
powerful, than low or soft ; those never failing words, 
"And how is my little Jenny?" 

My mother always had his slippers ready, and 
every fret and worry was hushed and put aside 
when the father returned* Nothing but smiles and 
cheerful words greeted him, at least fipom her. 
Often her chief work during the day had been the 
preparing and contriving to keep hot, and yet not 
over -done, some delicate morsel, when he had 
missed our early dinner-hour. 

Then the treat, the rare treat, it was if he could 
remain at home a whole evening — if there was no 
old lady or gentleman expecting a chat with Dr. 
Wilson; for his genial presence was welcome to 
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mejojf and as healing as the drags from his shelf^ 
in many cases. 

Sometimes, on these occasions, he and my mother 
would stroll about the garden, while mj brothers 
ran races, or watered the flowers ; and "Jenny" was 
not forgotten* I was carried down and placed in 
a chair, or, now and then, if better than usual, I 
was allowed to try and take a turn, supported by 
my &ther^s arm. 

In winter it was full as pleasant to draw round 
the glowing fire which my father loved to have; 
my mother bringing out her never failing mending- 
basket, for she and I to sew, while my &ther, or 
the boys, read aloud. The only shadow then waft 
the dread, unexpressed but always felt by my 
mother, of the clanging surgery bell. When this 
came, blank looks were joked away by my father, 
and sometimes he could let out a few impati^at, 
hasty words at the bustle, the anxiety about cold 
and wet, which poor mother seemed, never able to 
overcome. The fetching of wrappers, which were 
sure to be rejected with a half comic, half tender 
smile— his look of regret at the snug room and 
bright fire, returning perhaps for a moment to say 
something kind, if he had been impatient before, 
to his wife, or to stroke ray head — the hearty 
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''Good night r and then the bang of the street 
door I Sighs and yawns came then ; the room 
looked darker; the fire no longer glowed with 
such brilliancy; a chill air crept in; and if we 
attempted to continue our reading the book grew 
all at once heavy and dull, difficult to understand — 
my mother would try to explain, hesitate, falter, 
then shut it up with, ''Leave it, my dears; we 
won't read any more to-night: your father will 
explain it another time* Keep up the fire, pray! 
It is very chilly I" &c., &c. 

As I grew older, I was very fond of sitting alone , 
in my own pleasant room. It had a bow window 
looking into the street I could catch a peep of the 
church steeple, and the tops of the churchyard limes. 

I could look a long way down the street, till 
gables, and windows, and chimneys, mingled together 
and were lost in distance. 

Very often of an evening there was practising 
in the belfiy. Our town was famous for good 
ringing, and was thought to beat all the neigh- 
bouring parishes, in their occasional trials of skill. 
It was a thrilling delight to me, these bells — 
certainly my first idea of music. Often my work 
dropped into my lap as I watched the people pass, 
¥rith a keen interest which for some unknown reason 
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I never imparted^ feeling shy and ashamed of it 
I had quite a long list of acquaintance, attaching 
a history of my own weaving to each, often without 
knowing even the name. Needlework was a great 
resource to me. I was fond of it; and excelled, 
for my years, in my fine and invisible darning, 
my curious and original samplers, and my even 
stitching of shirt collars. Reading I loved, and 
looked upon it as a prime treat when my father 
pulled from his pocket some volume which a kindly 
acquaintance lent him ^^for his poor little maiden 
at home." But books were scarcer, and harder to 
get then. I was driven to read some few so often 
that I knew them by heart; so, after all, my 
needle was my chief friend. I have not yet 
mentioned my favourite pleasure, my cherished, 
secret pleasure, which was hoarded up as a miser 
might his gold* We generally keep the best for 
the last; as my young brother always answered 
when asked why a piece of pastry was always put 
aside in a comer of his plate. 

Even now, at this distance of years, something of 
the old sensation of excitement comes over me as I 
think of this subject I wish I were eloquent, and 
could do justice to this episode of my life. I fear 
I tire you, my dear nieces ; but you pressed me into 

B 5 
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10 FLORENCE TEMFLAB. 

the service^ and I must prose on in my own fashion. 
Well, exactly opposite my window stood a large, 
heavy, white gate-^a very imposing gate, with two 
huge balls on either post; each ball having a small 
cross on it which had been gilt, but was now tarnished. 
A short but broad avenue of lime-trees led from 
this gate to the house. 

How I watched the spring green as it burst on those 
trees, or the gradual effect of autumn's sad touch, or 
the last whirl of the poor, brown, dead things, in the 
harah, whistling, winter blasts I How I have watched 
the rooks building their nests, and listened to their 
" Caw, cawl " which sounded, now cheerful, now sad, 
according to my own mood. And how I have thought 
of and dreamed about those who once lived in that 
house 1 — ^that stately, venerable house, clothed with 
myrtles that had braved many a winter, and spread 
their lovely blossoms; though there were none to 
admire but the obscure little maiden seated in her 
chamber-window. 

There was something very mysterious-looking in 
the whole place. When quite a little child, I used to 
see an elderly gentleman pacing up and down the 
broad gravel road, by the hour together. His rich 
velvet coat and embroidered waistcoats, his costly lace 
ruffles and curiously powdered head, and, more than 
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all^ that man in brown who always followed him, and 
never seemed either to leave or even look away from 
him, made a deep impression on me. Every day, 
whether it rained, blew, or shone, paced the gentle- 
man, with a tripping step and pompous gait, his 
hands always crossed behind him, to and fro, to 
and fro; while in his very footsteps, but with a very 
different walk, followed the " brown man," as I learned 
to call him. I never saw them speak to each other ; 
and when the walk was finished, and the gentleman 
turned up the broad steps to the front door, the follower 
stood aside and bowed very low, but immediately 
mounted the steps and entered the house afk»r him. 

Then came a day when this ceased* Unbroken 
solitude reigned for about a week, and then I saw a 
grand and pompous train come out, one by one, from 
that door, down the steps, and through the avenue, 
into the street; the great white gates hav^ been, 
unseen by me, posted wide open. I saw waving 
plumes, black as the raven, and long cloaked figures ; 
while heavy, dark chariots awaited them, forming a 
long line in the street Numbers of the townspeople 
followed on foot, while a silent but wondering con- 
course of staring women and children stood about in 
groups. Above the smothered whispers, orders, and 
directions, the church bell tolled solemnly and deeply. 
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12 FLOBENOE TEMPLAR. 

They passed on at last ; but that procession, those 
plumes, that tolling bell, haunted my dreams for 
many a night I heard, too, half-whispered rumours 
as to how Sir Edward Templar had died mad, and 
had been so for years ; that his wife. Lady Templar, 
was a proud and hard woman,' and by her iron 
temper had rendered their life a stormy and unhappy 
one, though they were grand and rich. Many 
anecdotes, doubtless wholly untrue, or at least greatly 
exaggerated, went the rounds of the town, and then 
the Templars and their concerns seemed to die away 
altogether and be forgotten. But to me, from that 
day the place became invested with a shadowy awe, 
and I shuddered as the night-breeze whistled through 
the trees ; yet a species of fascination kept me chained 
to my seat, with my eyes fixed on the dark, sombre 
outlines of the tall, quaint chimneys standing out in 
strong relief from the sky. Dreamy thoughts stole 
over me sometimes ; and my imagination kindled, and, 
as it were, took fire, till my whole small life seemed 
to be involved in some curious way in the fate* and 
history of that house. 

It was deserted now. Weeds and grass soon 
covered the poor Sir Edward's favourite promenade. 
The white gate became weather-stained and moulder- 
ing. The beautiful myrtles were suflered to grow 
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all untrained — ^whole branches being often broken off 
by the wind. The windows were darkened by shutters, 
and no smoke ever curled up from the numerous 
chimneys. The rooks alone gave signs of life : they 
sailed about, and were busy as before ; but to me, 
their black plumage and hoarse note partook of and 
even added to the funereal shadow which spread over 
everythingii It was said that Sir Edward had been 
extravagant, and that in , consequence the estate was 
encumbered. 

Lady Templar and her two daughters were in 
France ; the son, the present baronet. Sir Edward, 
had some appointment or office about Court It was 
a very old family, tracing its existence in England to 
the Conquest, according to an ancient and popular 
rhyme which ran : — 

** When England was won by the Norman lord, 
He was bravely helped by the Templar's sword." 

Our town derived its name from a stone cross, said 
to have been erected by one of the family, in token 
of his gratitude for the birth of a son and heir, after 
being for many years childless. As much of this 
same cross as was spared under the Commonwealth, 
remained a study for the antiquary, a pretty object for 
an artist's sketch ; and its worn stone steps were a 
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favonrlte seat for sundry old women and yoong 
children. At one time^ some audacious person tried 
the novel experim^it of pasting large printed bills on 
its half-ruined sides ; but my father waxed angry at 
the desecration, and means were taken to prevent a 
repetition* Once we very nearly lost our old cross 
by the cutting a new road, and there were a few in 
the place who thought it anything but an ornament 
But fortunately there was also a larger number who 
were proud of it ; so in course of time some wooden 
posts connected by chains were placed round it, 
showing everyone that it was to be respected ; while 
those who liked it might easily creep under the 
chains and take their usual seats, watching the 
changing of horses of the fine new mail coach, which 
three times a week, to the astonishment of the 
people, drew up in pride of speed, and to the sound 
of horn, before the "Templars' Arms'* — an inn 
facing the cross. 

At this time, just as my anxious mother began 
to be rather uneasy at my long, solitary watches 
at my window, and my increased gravity and 
paleness, to which were added reports from our 
old nurse of my sleep-speeches of funerals and 
old houses, my attention was drawn in another 
direction. 
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By degrees I thought rather less of the Baxton, 
and more of a young cousin I had never seen^ but 
who was daily expected by his aged grandmother 
to return from sea. He was an orphan now — ^his 
father having died since the lad went to sea — and 
first cousin to my father, who dearly loved him, 
and was left his guardian. This was the first 
time of his coming to his new home, his parents 
having lived near London. Hjs letters, very few 
and far between as they were, always created some 
excitement and stir in our household. They were 
read and re-read to his old half-blind grandmother, 
to the Rector, and many friends. They were com- 
mented on and criticised, as well as praised and 
prized. 

" He shows a good spirit, the lad ; but why in 
the world will he spell wrong?" was my father's 
general remark, and it was sure to be followed 
up with, "Oh, Doctor, he is very young, and 
no doubt writes in a hurry. But what a fine bold 
handwriting the boy has ; and his always remember- 
ing everyone with his love, shows he has the same 
tender, loving heart as ever — God bless him 1 " from 
my mother. Then my two brothers were sure to 
act Cousin Charles in their games for several days; 
we believed him to be a true hero, and as brave 
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as he cpnld be. We looked with delight and wonder 
for the opening of a certain chest he wrote about, 
in which he said he had gathered remembrances for 
his friends. My brothers chuckled over a hint of 
Indian bows and arrows, while I thought of delicate 
pearly shells from those far away foreign shores I so 
loved to read about I* used to hear my mother, in 
a gentle, somewhat pathetic tone, wondeif how the 
boy would get on with his grandmother, and hope 
that she would remember the ways of youth, and 
be willing to draw her pursenstrings. I may as 
well say here, that this old lady, Mrs. Sutton, was 
reputed to be rich, although she only kept two 
maids, and allowed her old-fashioned garden, with 
its once trim and fantastic yew hedges and figures, 
to fall into wild disorder, rather than pay a gardener. 
Yet what lilies of the valley still came from that 
garden, and what sweetly perftimed full cabbage 
roses 1 She was a solitary woman, having buried 
her husband and children many years ago. Her 
one only amusement was watching the street of 
an afternoon from her large window. She did 
not encourage visitors ; and from her stem, repelling 
manner, was troubled with scarcely any, save my 
father, who managed, on the score of connectionship, 
not only never to quarrel with her, but even to 
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win her carefiilly qualified approbation. My mother 
did not fare so well. She could not always control 
her annoyance at the harsh and narrow dogmas 
Mrs. Sutton uttered. The old Hector called about 
six times a year, and in the fruit season he regularly 
received a dish full of some celebrated greengages, 
with "Mrs. Sutton's compliments.'' This was the 
extent of her visiting list. A dull home for a 
merry lad, hitherto the darling of loving hearts. 

Th^e had been a proposal started of his making 
our house his home; but it was rejected, on the 
score of being very impolitic. He was the proper — 
the natural heir to Mrs. Sutton, but she had her 
fortune entirely in her own power. She had — 
ungraciously enough, it is true — oflTered him to 
take up his abode with her, and she would be 
ofiended if he preferred another. 

Cousin Charles himself wrote as if he wished to 
" cheer up his dear old granny." My father judged 
it well to give him some little warning as to the 
disposition of his relative, but hoped Charles' bright 
and affectionate heart might possibly make a way 
for itself, and that the less any third person came 
between the two the more likely were they to agree 
and like each other* 

As you may suppose, all this was not lost upon 
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a girl who^ like myself^ lived so much alone, and 
possessed a quick imagination^ To me Mrs. Sutton 
stood in the light of hardly less than an ogress — 
a cruel and dread relative, who was, of course, 
by mere force of contrast, to bring out the hero's 
character. I had only seen her once, when a very 
young child, and her stpm countenance and strange 
costume could never be forgotten. She wore a close 
and stiffly crimped mob cap, coming straight across 
her chin. This was surmounted by a man's hat, 
with a high and peaked crown, with one short 
black feather. Gay colours were about her dress, 
for she loved bright chintz patterns, and on her 
shoes were an enormous pair of silver buckles. She 
leant on a high and gold-headed staff. She had 
not crossed her threshold for many years, not even 
to go to church; but she was seen occasionally 
by passers by bargaining with market-women, or 
covertly looking over her window-blind. Many 
persons, and my old nurse among them, held a 
secret but strong belief in witches. I sometimes 
whispered to myself, " Do witches look like that ? " 

Everyone, at least every self-reader, must be 
conscious of certain marked eras in the inner life, 
which are like the sudden opening of a door, the 
letting in new light — ^I was going to say giving 
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birth to a new sense: and it is almost this. A 
sudden flash comes^ apparently without any pre- 
paration; though in reality^ doubtless, the mind 
has been long preparing for this moment The 
impression never dies out — ^it is there for ever. 
We may never again recall that one — ^that peculiar 
sensation — ^to be actually ouxs ; but the remembrance 
of it abides, and we can in our own minds date 
from it and feet the change it has wrought It 
may be a book, an expression, a drawing, a strain 
of music, the view of a scene long familiar, perhaps, 
yet only then first taken in; a word, a face — ^any- 
thing, in fact It cannot be, I think, shared with 
any one in its foil significance at the time, though 
in after years we may define it better. Memory 
may even lay her finger on it and translate it into 
actual speech. 

My father was certainly a good-looking man, of 
rarely pleasant countenance. My mother, too, was 
both pretty and jnquarUe when in good looks. Our 
white-haired Rector had been reckoned the model 
of a handsome man; and in his increasing years 
he was still a striking person. My brothers, too, 
were by no means ill-favoured lads when in Sunday 
gear ; they were even comely. But my first vivid 
idea of beauty was my first sight of Cousin Charles. 
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It is a moment which stands even now alone — 
marked and distinct 

I must have been very shy and awkward^ from 
the remarks my mother made^ and her mortification 
at my cold welcome. But I now can feel the deep 
sigh I heaved from very oppression^ as I looked 
up and saw him standing at oar parlour door. I 
suppose he must have- been about eighteen or twenty 
then. He had attained his full height ; he was tall, 
and rather slim, though, at the same time, with no 
symptoms of outgrown strength. There was a 
radiant flush of health and vigour about him. Great 
suppleness was joined to strength and firmness. His 
naturally fair skin was embrowned, but not reddened, 
except when he pushed back his bright brown curls 
and showed the pure white of his forehead. 

The features were marvellously fine in finish, and 
frdl of play. One could at once see the quick, easily 
roused temper flushing up, but met directly and 
subdued by a never-failing spring of tender affections. 

His first words gave me the impression I never 
after lost, of the greatest possible tenderness qualified 
and heightened by manly strength. But descriptions 
are poor things : I cannot, as I would fain do, bring 
him before you ; it is at best a mere picture. 

He had a way peculiar to himself, and it was in 
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this attitude I now saw him. With his head a 
little on one side, his figure a little bent forward, 
holding his hat behind him, and with a look of 
inquiry and expectation pausing in the doorway ere 
he spoke or advanced. 

"Jenny, my dear, do you not see your cousin? 
That is your Cousin Charles. Surely you have a 
better welcome than that" 

Then I felt a hearty shake of the hand, which 
was followed by a kiss^ 

"So this is little Jenny, eh? She does not 
deign to remember my jumping her one fine day, 
and how old Jenny boxed my ears for lifting the 
baby out of the cradle ?" 

Then he was inquiring after the said Jenny, and 
my brothers, and all the time I don't believe I said 
a word, but sat drinking in a new pleasure with 
deep, breathless satisfaction. 

I well remember that I felt ashamed to take my 
crutch as usual, and walk out of the room in my 
limping fashion — a feeling I never was conscious of 
before. 

But there was no help for it, as he was to join 
our dinner party. After the first step my crutch 
was gently taken and my arm transferred to his 
strong one. He guided me as cleverly as my own 
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&ther did. Such deeds of care seemed natural to 
him — ^I soon leamt to expect his aid on all occasions. 
I socm learnt to think his voice and hearty meny 
laugh as pleasant as the church bells. Our little 
parlour was often now foil of sound and life^ even 
though my father was absent; and our pleasant^ 
though sober^ evenings in the garden were changed 
into gala hours. He would coax my mother with 
a few words and smiles, and then out came the 
round table and the tea-tray under the walnut-tree. 
Not to give the maid any extra labour he ran 
backwards and forwards for everything; and then 
the fresh fruit was gathered by him, and flowers 
tied up with curious nautical knots presented to 
every one. 

We leamt then how ftdly to enjoy our pretty 
little bit of garden ground ; and tea over, my mother 
would linger idle, and my father forego both paper 
and book to listen to sea adventures. Or sometimes 
he and my fetther would have what he called a 
quarter-deck walk, when the lowered grave tones 
of the elder were gravely listened to by the younger, 
and we young ones awaited in tolerable patience 
and silence the moment when, sober discourse being 
ended, Cousin Charles would turn to us in another 
mood* 
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During one of our Rector's social calls I heard 
liim remark with pleased surprise at the tact^ as 
well as forbearance and good feeling, which made 
Charles keep the peace with his grandmother. 

A month passed, and there had been no disturb- 
ance. He even taught her backgammon, and was 
careful to be at home till her very early bed-hour, 
beguiling her hitherto lonely evenings with his 
stories and games. It was the beginning of the 
himting season, and one bright mormng the hounds 
and horsemen swept by, and almost through our town, 
in all their excitement and glory of speed and colour. 
Everyone rushed out by back gardens, or by the 
shortest cut to the heath, where their course could 
be watched. Steady artisans tucked up their leather 
iq>rons, and ran as fut as their limbs would carry 
them. Clerks jumped off their high stools, servants 
dropped their work, and my father's surgery-boy 
left the weighing of drugs for a cheery " Whoop, 
and tally-ho !" 

Our young sailor was reading aloud to my mother 
and me, when my brothers burst into the room to 
give the alarm.. In another moment the book lay 
on the ground, and the three were in full chase, 
leaving my mother to hope they would not go too 
£ur and get heated, while I once more wished myself 
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a strong boj^ aad felt strangely moved at all the 
excitement I saw around. I watched long at a 
window which looked out on the country^ and for 
some time an occasional peep of scarlet^ or sound 
of the dogs' deep cry, riveted my attention. But 
ere long there was neither sight nor sound. It had 
passed on; and I took up the book, read a little, 
and wondered if Charles would soon return. 

Alas! we saw him no more that day. Why 
did I say "Alas"?' That expression escaped me 
unawares; for except a sore feeling of annoyance 
which dwelt in me afterwards, there were no really 
deplorable or grievous consequences — at least none 
for me to lament now, whatever might have been 
the first sensations at the time. 

A kindly man, seeing our cousin's animated 
delight at the chase, called up from the rear a 
groom with a led horse, and expressing a firm faith 
in Charles' being able to sit the beautiful creature, 
pressed him to mount and "just see the end of 
poor Reynard." The oflfer was accepted. Although 
little prepared for such a gallop, the young sailor, 
not wholly unaccustomed to horses in his boyhood, 
sat firm, and was in one of the first at the death. 

This led to a quickly formed friendship with the 
Squire, and an invitation to return to Glyn Lodge 
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for dinner, which was readily accepted, as well as 
the offer of a messenger to inform Mrs. Sutton 
where he was. 

The Squire and his lady were very agreeable; 
the stables and stud first-rate. Mr. Carson, in the 
pleasantest way, offered him a ** mount" for the 
next hunt; and this turned out to be a very long 
run, the sportsmen finding themselves nearly twenty 
miles from home when they had killed their fox. 
Glyn Lodge, though distant, was eight or nine 
miles nearer than Templar Cross, and again Charles 
became their guest 

On his return early the following morning, he 
was received in a most stately and cool style by his 
grandmother. She did not allude, however, to his 
absence or to his hunting : but a hard and steady 
frost set in, which his sunshine could never over- 
come. It was painfiil to see how he felt it — ^how the 
cold distant reserve hurt and wounded him; how 
he blamed himself for not supposing such ways 
would ill suit an old lady; and how he declined 
all frirther. invitations, and strove to regain his 
footing. Once he abruptly entered on the subject, 
and begged her pardon for his neglect; but she 
cut him short with polite assurances that all apology 
was unneeded and undesired. She did not wish 
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to interfere with his acquaintance or his pursuits. 
Nothing would do. Poor Charles took it seriously 
to heart, and looked more annoyed and ** put out " 
than I had supposed possible. 

He began to express impatience for employmait, 
and wrote to head-quarters. He had to wait, how* 
ever, and meanwhile our winter's gaieties began. 
We were a very sociable and spirited set of people : 
cards for the elders, and dancing for the young, were 
much in fashion ; nor did people think it necessary to 
turn their houses inside out, or to spend three times 
what they could afford, in order to be sociable and 
merry. Very unpretending was the style of our 
parties ; but I believe few places had such pleasant 
meetings, and could gather so choice a set together. 
Charles forgot his home trouble, in some measure, in 
joining these parties, where he was a very favoured 
partner ; and when at last his summons came he was 
as blank as we were. 

Ours was the last threshold he crossed, and he 
shook his head at my mother's inquiries as to Mrs. 
Sutton's breaking the ice at the last, and showing 
some feeling. 

" Oh no, she let me go without a blessing or loving 
word. She curtsied to me, and when I would have 
taken her hand she drew it away in annoyance. I 
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wish I had never seen those plaguy hounds. I would 
not have displeased her — kind as she was — ^for any- 
thing. Poor, old, lone-hearted dame ! Don't let her 
think me an ingrate, or altogether gone to ruin, 
because of that unlucky run. As to the money, 
never mind; but she is my father's mother, and I 
would fain have had a bit of her heart" 

Some say this old lady was never quite herself 
after her grandson's departure. The winter weather 
set in unusually severe. The cold was intense ; and 
long before it changed many old persons left us — 
among them was Mrs. Sutton. My father said she 
was stricken with a death-chill from which she could 
not rally. Hardly six weeks after Charles left she 
was gone to the churchyard. My father and mother 
were the only relations to follow her ; others there 
were none — save the young sailor, who was now 
fighting for his country on the deep sea. 

The will was duly read. A hundred pounds was 
left to my father, in testimony of her esteem. To her 
grandson, Charles Sutton, her house and garden, 
^' that he might have a home in case of his being 
wounded or disabled in the wars : " also the svaa of 
200L a year, which she hoped " would be enough to 
enable him to live soberly and quietly. She believed, 
from observations made on his character and tastes. 
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that more would onlj be a snare, and lead him into 
evil company, and following after cruel field sports." 
Therefore, all the remainder of her money — ^and it 
was even double what had been supposed, from her 
long habit of saving — ^was bequeathed to different 
charities ; except a handsome annuity to one Bridget 
Moore, spinster, and some fair provision for her two 
servants. All the fiimiture, linen, and plate, was for 
Charles. ** Bridget Moore" turned out to be the 
daughter of a lady who had once kept an ** establish- 
ment for a limited number of young gentlewomen," 
amongst whom had been Mrs. Sutton. Among old 
hoards an elaborate sampler was found, under which, 
in curious stitch, it was stated that this was " worked 
by Anne Lyttleton, in her fifteenth year, under the 
superintendence of her esteemed instructress, Mrs. 
Moore." 

" Bridget," had been early left an almost penniless 
orphan, and after as much drudgery as her feeble 
health would allow in a London shop, she gained 
admittance into an almshouse lately built and endowed 
for ** distressed gentlewomen." During her life, and 
with hundreds of pounds lying idle in the bank, Mrs. 
Sutton had not thought of helping her ; but at her 
death, in a lengthy paragraph, she was remembered 
by a comfortable provision for the remainder of her 
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life — ^but only under certain conditions. She was 
obliged, under pain of forfeiting all, to wear the self- 
same costume in which it had pleased Mrs. Sutton to 
array herself. All was specified — ^from the buckles 
to the high peaked hat, the red or green petticoat, the 
flowery chintz sacque, the black silk mittens, and 
high staff. Strange is it to trace this love of power, 
strong in death I Many a last will and testament is 
a curious and a sad study, showing the snare and 
temptation money is, both in the spending, the 
hoarding, and the disposal of it at last ! 

Notwithstanding this sage reflection, I fear Cousin 
Charles' friends regretted keenly that he was not put 
to the trial. My father was quite angry for a week, 
and quite disliked to write the necessary letter and 
disappoint the lad. My mother wept and deplored 
the unlucky hunt ; and everyone in the town expressed 
regret that Charlie Sutton was not to be a rich man. 

It was very long before his answer to the letter 
arrived. Stirring scenes of death and danger, fight- 
ing and the glory of his country, then filled the 
sheet Not till quite the end came any notice of 
Mrs. Sutton!s death and will. He was sorry; he 
had hoped to see the old lady once more, and redeem 
his character in her eyes. She might have liked him 
better as Lieutenant Sutton ; for, owing to his late 
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deeds^ he had been prcHnoted^ and was^ at the 
moment of writing, acting as first lieutenant in an 
important post. As to the will, he had strength and 
a good profession, which in those days was no bad 
thing. Already he had a good share of prize-money. 
He felt quite rich, with the house, his pay, and the 
hundred a year he already owned from his fiither. 

As to letting the house, in answer to my father's 
question, he had rather have some honest old soul 
keep it aired and ready for him to return at any 
moment He did not like strangers to meddle with 
the old place, and he begged that the garden might 
be kept up and made use of by anyone who liked, 
both as a resort and for any fruit, flowers, or 
vegetables there might be. 

I had returned to my usual habits, and again sat 
in my own window, to spin out my old fancies. 
There were moments when a new feeling of depres- 
sion just flitted round about me. There seemed less 
and less hope of my being like other girls. My 
father said seldomer, and with more waver in his 
voice, " Oh, she will be all right by and by I " 

That mine was to be a marked and secluded life — 
that I was always to be a looker-on, and not an actor — 
I began to realise. There was also some amount 
of suffering — sometimes more, sometimes less — 
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involved in this state of health ; and somehow^ as I 
advanced in my teens, and could reckon even years 
since it first came new and sharp, I did not find it 
less sore. And although it was true, what I so often 
heard said, not unkindly, ^^ She is used to it I " I could 
not heartily and honestly echo the words — at least 
if it implied that such use or habit made it less hard 
and painfuL 
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CHAPTER IL 

DBAWINa AND DBEAMING. 



Spring reigned sole queen with us now. She no 
longer played at hide-and-seek with Winter. Every- 
where new life was springing. The atmosphere was 
full of growlji and life's music. Even for the house- 
ridden, the pleasant perftune of newly dug earth and 
blossom was wafted in at open windows. A lovely 
tender green covered the tops of the churchyard 
trees, and clothed the old limes of the Barton 
avenue. The covering of matting which some care- 
ful hand had pinned over the myrtles was now 
removed. 

One morning, as I gave my usual glance at the 
lone and stately place, I was surprised by the very 
unusual sight of several workmen about Some, 
were painting the grim old gateway with a bright 
coat which seemed strangely at variance with the 
gray tone of the house.; others were rolling the 
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broad gravel road; and a gardener^ mounted on a 
ladder, was pruning and pinning the stray wreaths 
and branches. A tiny curl of blue smoke rose from 
one of the many curious chimneys. An old watch- 
dog I had not seen for many a month, though 
occasionally he had caused his dismal wailing voice 
to be heard at night, now lay coiled up in the sun- 
shine, now and then wagging his tail, or pricking up 
his ears lazily, as if pleased to see what was going on. 

What could it all mean ? I hastened into the 
breakfast-parlour in order to inquire, and I found my 
mother almost as eagerly curious as myself, hazard- 
ing various assertions or guesses aa she prepared the 
tea. 

"Lady Templar is coming back! Or, perhaps 
Sir Edward is going to marry and live here ! How 
damp the house must be I there has hardly been a 
fire there all the winter. I hope they will have 
the sense to air the rooms thoroughly. It must 
be eight years, or more, since they left the place." 

"Yes, mother, it is nine years ago," I said; for 
I had kept an accurate account 

I was still at the window, watching the men's 
progress in painting the gates, when I saw my 
father as he returned from his morning ride, having 
been called up before daylight to visit a patient in 

c5 
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the country. He iminediately walked across the 
road and spoke to the men. It was always pleasant 
to me to watch him in his intercourse with his 
neighbours; there was sure to be a kindly cordial 
greeting. And now he stood talking for some 
moments^ then walked on up the avenue^ and 
into the side garden. 

Just as my mother was becoming impatient for 
his return he entered^ throwing into my lap a bunch 
of lilacs and laburnums^ violets and jonquils, and 
myrtle — so fresh, so beautiM — and coming from that 
garden which I had so often longed to see I 

**Well, my dear," said my mother, "what is 
going to happen ?" 

" Lady Templar and her daughters return next 
week." 

" Indeed I " exclaimed my mother. " Well, I 
hope it will be good for the poor to have the house 
open again; and I hope my lady's temper has 
improved. The Miss Templars are, of course, very 
accomplished and beautiful? Dear me, what a 
sensation they will cause 1 " 

In the course of the day several persons called, 
and the one topic of conversation was the return 
of the Templars. I heard many half -finished 
whispered sentences, implying the dread which 
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Lady Templar's proud bearing inspired. Our old 
Rector looked grave as he spoke of her^ and the 
late Sir Edward ; and his pretty niece^ Bessie Ejiig, 
tossed her head as she hoped the young ladies were 
not like their Gorgon mother, or their boasted 
beauty would be of little avail. 

There were consultations as to the proper way 
of receiving them^ the right day for calling, &c. I 
was glad to be alone at last in my own room, to 
consider and realise the news. Florence and Fanny 
Templar — ^young, well bom, beautiM: how I had 
dreamt of them 1 Now they were coming : I should 
see them I 

That day was fated to keep me in continual 
excitement There was something in the air itself 
which I can only describe by using the term intoxi- 
cating — and yet that is not the word I want at all : 
there was in the atmosphere a fulness of pleasure 
which touched close upon sadness. One could fancy 
delicious strains of music to be floating about some- 
where. Thoughts and fancies seemed to bubble 
up in abundance, which became oppressive from 
inability of expression. Silence locked all outlet, 
as it wera I was restless, idle, excited: now 
following the heavy flight of the rooks, and longing 
to be able, like them, to soar into the soft blue 
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ether; now watching the busy bnstle among the 
smaller birds as they sang and twittered on the 
boughs. 

A sharp^ short knock startled me, followed instan- 
taneously by the opening and bang of our street- 
door. Voices, tool — a shuffling of many steps in 
the passage — sounds betokening something unusual 
surely. Hark I there go the church bells 1 What 

a peal I Was it for a wedding, or . A voice 

calling on my name — a quick, springy step on the 
stairs — and then my door burst open and one of my 
brothers called out, " Sister 1 Captain Sutton!" in 
a mock pompous voice. 

Yes I he had returned, ftdl of honour, full of 
delight, although his arm was in a sling ; and after 
the first flush of joy, I saw that there were marks 
of illness and suffering in his face. 

There had been a sharp engagement, and he, as 
acting first lieutenant, had been brought forward 
by force of circumstances to take up a responsibility 
not rightftdly his. He was successful, and was 
promoted accordingly ; while a severe wound above 
the elbow, and all his previous anxiety and fatigue, 
had brought on some kind of fever. The worst 
was over, and he was sent home, on sick leave, to 
recruit at Templar Cross. 
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He was thoroughly at home among us directly; 
and though his voice was lower and his smile more 
languid than before, his enjoyment of the home 
circle was not less vivid and hearty. He preferred 
delaying his own history, and evidently liked better 
to listen to our news. What a chatter there was, 
and the bells sounding their welcome. 

The great bit of news, of course, was soon brought 
up, and he at once seized upon my delight and 
grand expectations with zest, and joked and rallied me 
unmercifully about my " romantic ideas." He was 
quite certain that Florence and Fanny Templar 
would turn out to be the merest commonplace 
specimens of fine ladies. Perhaps they would only 
deign to speak broken English. He had a sailor's 
prejudice against everything foreign, and rather 
teased me by mimicking a lady he had met, who 
thought it very fine to speak bad French; which 
he assured me would be the way Miss Templar 
would talk. 

He stayed in our house for the first week, that 
my mother might satisfy her motherly heart as 
to his own house being quite comfortably ready 
for him; and even then she would fain have 
persuaded him that it was very bad for him to be 
so much alone. But he said we should see only 
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too much of him^ and he had a great desire 
to take possession and see how it felt to be sole 
master of a house and garden. He kept his word, 
and was often with us. As it was the left arm 
which had suffered, he was able to draw, for which 
he had considerable taste and liking. He now took 
the fancy that I could do so if I tried, and that 
it would be a great resource to me. So my sitting- 
room was turned into a studio, and I was directed 
how to sketch ships of all kiads ia every position. 
In the course of these lessons I became quite at 
home with nautical terms, and the different parts 
of a ship ; and very often the drawing stood still, 
while he was carried away by memory to give me 
a heart -stirring account of some action, or some 
stonn. 

In all this pleasant and to me new occupation I did 
not forget to watch the progress of the preparations 
still carried on opposite, nor did I omit to count 
the days, and to paint a very complete picture in 
my own mind of the arrival. But I learnt to keep 
it all entirely to myself. I was glad that apparently 
the others had all forgotten the appointed day. I 
contrived to slip away to my own room, and as 
Cousin Charles had gone with my father for a long 
ride into the country, and my mother was busy 
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saperintending the gardener^ I had no difficulty in 
being alone in my watch. 

Never did a day pass so slowly as that I Already 
the snn was sinking, and its light flashed like rubies 
from the Barton windows. The gate stood wide 
open. Two or three servants Sauntered about in 
expectation. Then the bells set up a merry peaJ, 
with their deep under-tone of sadness. My heart 
bounded, as, slowly and smoothly, a heavy carriage, 
drawn by four white horses, came in sight I just 
caught a glimpse of one face turned towards me, 
and then the coach wheeled round and went down 
the avenue. The lime-trees bent gracefully, as if 
to give welcome, and the bells — ^how they rang 1 

I dreamed all night of Florence Templar. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

THE BABTON BELLES. 

It was about a fortnight or three weeks after my 
father's and mother's visit to the Barton^ that I 
was summoned to the parloar. There they stood I^ 

Lady Templar in black velvet, with a string of 
large pearls round her throat, and a large diamond 
ring on her forefinger — all grandeur and hardness — 
curtsying low and stiffly, so as to perplex my poor 
mother. And there were the girls. I knew Florence 
at once : I felt that it was her — ^rich in beauty, tall 
and stately, her eyes so deep and piercing, her 
auburn hair falling in rich waves on her shoulders, 
her lips full of curve and colour. She, too, was 
cold, even haughty in manner. I never felt so 
awkward or shy as at that moment: I felt so 
insignificant in such presence. I remained silent, 
and Florence turned from me to look round the 
room. Then a soft musical voice met my ear, and 
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turning I noticed the other — ^Fanny Templar; she 
spoke timidly, but kindly. How delicately pretty 
she was! with a shy pale brown eye. She was 
smaller and slighter, and blushed at every word 
she spoke. But she talked the most; and when 
they left, my mother was as loud in her praises as 
she was decided in declaring Lady Templar and 
Florence to be " unbearable." 

" Yes," I agreed, ** Fanny was very pretty — ^very 
lovely ; " but the few tones of Florence's voice had 
sunk deep into my heart She had spoken to me 
on quitting the room, and young and foolish as 
I was, I was ready to worship her; so completely 
did her superb and imperial beauty realise my 
imaginations and dreams. We did not meet again 
for many weeks ; but I watched her from my window. 

There was much stir and excitement in the town : 
dinner-parties and balls given in honour of the 
Templars. I used to see the sedan-chair, and some- 
times caught sight of a face. Then, as the weather 
became warmer, they walked to the parties: the 
girls and their brother. Sir Edward, a complete 
gentleman in appearance, who was now on a visit 
home. In the depths of the high silk hoods, I 
often had a glimpse of Florence's rare and bright 
smile, or the timid glance of Fanny's eye. 
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Then at night, again^ the glimmer of the lantern 
would fall on my window curtains, and I heard 
the steps on the pavement and the gentlemen's 
voices; for the Miss Templars were not allowed to 
walk home nnaccompanied. From my cousin 
Charles I gathered how the evening had passed: 
how they had been admired and sought for the 
dance; how repelling Miss Templar could be, and 
how she gave offence; while Fanny was amiable 
and pleasing to all: and still my heart clung 
strangely to the cold one, and longed to possess 
a magic key to open her heart 

Cousin Charles was, to all appearance, recovered 
from both wound and fever; yet, for reasons I 
neither understood nor cared much to sound, he 
still lingered on. I believe that his ship was *' paid 
off," and that he now awaited the Admiralty's 
good pleasure to be appointed to another. And 
since there was some little lull at this time in 
our naval battles, our sailor was left for some 
considerable time to test the comparative merits of 
land and sea. 

I found that, as summer weather replaced spring, and 
as the sling was laid aside, my drawing lessons were 
less frequent He took long rambles in the country 
with his fishing-rod and sketch-book, and through the 
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latter I became acquainted with many a bridge^ or 
tree, or "pretty bit," I never before had ever heard 
of. I don't know how it was, but our talks, whether 
earnest and long, or desultory and trifling, almost 
always ended in something regarding the Templars. 
I wanted him to confess Florence's charms ; but he 
found her only cold and statuesque. Fanny might 
be less regularly a beauty, but she had more of 
the lovely, gentle woman about her. As for Miss 
Templar, " no one was good enough for her." 

" But about the broken English, and the foreign 
airs?" I said. 

" Oh, I was wrong there, I confess ; she is a true 
English woman: she has not the courtesy of a 
foreigner." 

" Oh, Charles 1 now you are unjust How hard 
you are to please I " 

" Not very, litde coz," he answered, looking 
round at me, and letting his pencil drop beside him. 
'^I am always pleased, content to the heart, here 
in this little snuggery. Don't you, Jenny, ever 
learn the manners of a great lady. Society manners, 
how I abhor them ! But I am only a rough sailor, 
and I dare say my brusque, straightforward ways 
don't suit ladies in general." 

" Next to the idea of my ever attempting to affect 
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the great lady, that notion of yours amuses me. 
Why, Cousin Charles, you know my father calls 
you the lady's pet hero ! " 

" Pet nonsense I Foolish, laughing, good-natured 
girls, like the Kings and the Lockeys, condescend, for 
want of a better, to accept me as a partner ; but the 
fact is, Jenny, in the presence of a lady — of a 
clever, beautiful woman — I am a lout : I have learnt 
that; whatever nonsensical flattery I swallowed 
before," 

He changed the subject directly; and after that 
I did not venture so often, or so lightly, on the 
subject of the Miss Templars to him. 

My father occasionally mixed in the society of our 
neighbourhood; my mother very rarely left home, 
and I, from my ill-health, lived a very secluded life. 

The Templars did not repeat their visit to our 
house, and I did not meet them ; and accordingly 
it was only through my own observations and con- 
clusions that I was able to gather an insight into 
their life. 

As summer came, there were walking-parties to the 
woods, and riding-parties to diflFerent spots in the 
neighbourhood. In all of these the Miss Templars 
joined. I could always see Florence first — ofl;en 
followed by several young men who seemed to be 
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worshipping her. I thought I could detect scorn in 
het very tread, fiill as it was of elasticity and youthful 
happiness. Fanny walked quietly, and soon at her 
side there was always one; and often I observed 
those two were a little apart from, and behind, the 
others. 

About this tune my father had a wheeled chair made 
for me, and a kind friend who lived on the opposite 
side of the street, next to the Barton, gave me leave 
to be drawn about his garden. This was a great 
pleasure; but my delight knew no bounds when 
Lady Templar graciously told my father that she 
should be glad to see me in their grounds. 

There I .was drawn about, in those very paths 
which I had so longed to see ; in the famous green 
walk which warf sheltered and private, bordered 
by a thick belt of trees and shrubs on each side. 
Periwinkles and primroses formed a carpet under ^ 
the bushes ; woodbines climbed the trees ; and here 
birds sang their sweetest songs. 

On rustic benches Florence and Fanny Templar 
occasionally sat with their books or embroidery. 
Perhaps they pitied me, or perhaps they saw my 
fervent admiration. How it was I do not know — 
but we became friends, Fanny would draw my 
chair into the shade and sit beside me and talk ; 
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inquiring wonderingly how I endured life^ and how 
I could be happy. She liked to tell me of her 
pleasant parties^ to consult me about her dress: 
not that I could be of any use in this respect^ but 
it was her nature to like sympathy ; and I fancied 
I could read a world of trial in the hurried move- 
ment and shrinking gesture whenever her mother 
appeared or spoke. Florence's expression^ too, 
grew harder and colder as Lady Templar came in 
sight 

Florence spoke but little^ but sometimes I observed 
her listening to Fanny and me, though she professed 
to be reading ; and now and then she would carelessly 
give me a flower — and it was sure to be a choice 
one. I heard with loving interest all Fanny's 
troubles, which it seemed a relief to her to pour 
into my ears : but my thoughts were of Florence — 
a creature, as it seemed to me, so full of happiness 
and beauty that she could never need anything 
firom me. The more I felt (his the more did I 
desire to be something to her, but — 

" It were all one 
That I should love some bright particular star.*' 

One day Fanny could not join us in the green 
walk: she had caught a severe cold, her sister 
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said. I felt uncertain as to whether Florence would 
like my company, so I told the boy to draw me 
on. As I returned again to the spot where 
Florence sat, under a graceftd beech-rtree, she said 
hastily — 

"Oh, I suppose now Fanny is not here you 
prefer being drawn up and down." 

Then, as if reading the truth iu my face, she 
added in a softened tone — 

" Send your servant away, and sit in the shade 
for half an hour." 

« Is Fanny very ill?" I asked. 
"Yes — no — that is to say, her heart is sick 
enough;" and I thought Florence laughed scorn- 
fully. 

"Poor Fanny I" said I. 

" Poor ? Yes, she is to be pitied : she is fretting 
about Mr. Chester. Lady Templar" (they always 
spoke thus of their mother) — " Lady Templar has 
forbidden her to receive his attentions, and Fanny 
is attached to him, I believe." 

** And I am sure so is he to her," I interrupted. 
** Every one speaks of it. Surely Lady Templar 
will come round." 

Florence laughed again — a short nervous laugh — 
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while the rich colour rose high in her exquisite 
face. 

**Tou don't know Lady Templar! Chester has 
no chance ; and Jenny^" — it was the first time she 
had called me so — ^** after all, he is not a man to 
break one's heart about / never saw one who 
was!" 

"Oh, he is very handsome, very agreeable," 
said I. 

"Handsome? — ^Yes, he sets oflF his dress, about 
which he takes infinite pains, and he dances well, 
and talks prettily — Poor Fanny ! " she added 
suddenly changing her mocking tone to one that 
seemed AiU of suppressed emotion. "Fanny is a 
timid dove; but counsel her, Jenny, to bear up 
proudly, and not let the world gaze and pity, and 
say she is crossed in love. I almost wish when I 
see her sad face that it could be. But that is 
impossible 1 Lady Templar says * No,' and Fanny's 
is a spirit to bend under that ; even though it should 
break her heart" 

** You would not wish her to disobey her 
mother ? " 

"Perhaps not I would never disobey your 
mother, Jenny. You must be very happy I" 
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Led on by this^ and her touching change of 
manner^ I talked of myself— the blessings, and the 
one trial of my life. She listened as if interested, 
and said she was sorry when my charioteer made 
his appearance. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THB TEMPLABS' INHEBITANCE. 

Thebe were many opinions expressed about young 
Chester and Fanny Templar. Some persons 
condenmed the mother^ others thought her quite 
rights and that it would have been an unequal 
match. 

Fanny was very iD, but Lady Templar forced 
her into society; telling her to exert herselfji and 
believing that at her stem bidding she could cease 
to love. Perhaps, with all her meek and gentle 
yielding, Fanny secretly hoped. Certain it is, she 
took her place again in the house, and at parties ; 
and the bright flush on her cheek deceived many 
as to the real state of the case. My father said 
she ought to have been in her bed — he even 
represented this to Lady Templar. Her answer 
was — **I had rather see her in the grave, than 
have it said she was fretting for Chester I" 
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The yoang man's father^ a determined and inde- 
pendent man^ who had saved enough money from 
his ironmonger's shop to retire and live as a 
gentleman, took as strong measures as the proud 
lady. He threatened his son to disown him if he 
did not at once and for eyer give up all thoughts 
of marrying into a family in which insanity was 
hereditary: and young Chester sailed for India. 

*^ That poor girl will never see another summer, 
if Lady Templar suffers her to go out as she does 
of an evening," remarked my father of Fanny. 
Nor did she. A cold, caught by being out in a 
storm of rain when riding, soon compelled Lady 
Templar to send for my father, and in his face 
I read that there was no hope. 

** Her heart is broken, I do believe," said my 
mother. 

" Her lungs are diseased, wife," answered my father, 
" which is more to th« purpose : it is hereditary." 

** My opinion, however," said my mother, ** is that 
Fanny would have been in a very different state, 
had her mother not driven off poor Chester." 

" Hem ! — I don't know ; at all events she is 
going fast, though even now the mother will see 
no danger." 
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It was strange how Lady Templar persisted in 
asserting, perliaps in believing, that if Fanny would 
exert herself she would be better. She answered 
all inquiries by saying, '^ It was nothing but a bad 
cold." 

'^ Poor Fanny Templar 1 " exclaimed Cousin 
Charles one morning, after sitting some time silent 
and looking very sad. ** I can hardly realize that 
one so young, so lovely — ^lately so active and bright — 
is so near her end as your father supposes. Jenny] 
Jenny I surely it can't be anything so dreadful?" 
he added in an agitated, appealing voice. I could 
only shake my head. His manner and look sur- 
prised me. I did not know he had so keen an 
interest in, or thought so very much of her. 

"Good Godl what a trial — ^what a lossl" he 
continued, rising and pacing the room the while. 

" I did not know that you admired— that you 
cared so very much about her," I remarked; and 
I felt at the time, that my voice was cold and 
unsympathizing. 

He stopped and looked at me for a moment, and 
then resumed his walk. 

"Who could help caring?" he presently said. 
" Why, Jenny, just imagine what a loss such a 
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gentle presence must be in that householcL To her 
mother — to her sister — bo mach together. I wonder, 
does Dr. Wilson— does your father imagine the 
disease can be given to another? I thought her 
so thin, so worn the other day.'' 

^ Who is thin? — ^you have not seen Fanny very 
lately?" 

"No, no: Florence — Miss Templar. Haven't 
you observed that she is altered, Jenny ? " 

'^ She is fagged and anxious, I know. She is 
deeply attached to her sister, though it is the &shion 
to say she has no heart or feeling," I answered with 
a little anger. 

" Deeply attached I yes, you are right Strong 
affections, not easily or quickly won; but steadfast 
and deep. And what a blow — what a loss it will 
be to her I She will surely sink under it" 

'^ I think not," I answered. *' Florence has great 
strength of mind, and immense power of self-control. 
She is hardly one to sink under any trial ; on the 
contrary, she will rise above and with it" 

*'You do her justice, Jenny; you have always 
read her truly. It is a noble nature — far above 
the power of common appreciation. She is fond 
of you. You are happy, little coz, for you will 
have it in your power to console — ^to comfort her." 
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Here our conversation was interrupted by others 
coming into the room. But it gave me quite a new 
subject for thought 

Weeks passed: and I was watching the first 
snowstorm one early winter evening, when a note 
was brought to me. A few hurriedj illegible lines 
from Florence, telling me that her watching 
had ended, and entreating me to come to her 
directly. 

I found her alone in her room. She threw her 
arms around me passionately, sobbing, though with- 
out tears, ^'O Jenny, Jenny! it is hard: she is 
gone — she has left me alone. Good Fanny I gentle 
sister! O my God I why did she die?" Then 
in a suppressed, agitated voice, she added, ^'All 
for him, tool She was never herself after that 
But she said nothing about it — made no complaint; 
for which I honour her. It shall never be whispered 
over tea-tables, that a Templar died because she 
loved in vain; particularly — pshaw! it is mad- 
ness to think of it even — ^particularly after 

Jenny, you know what they said? That old 
Chester— no!" How proud, how determined she 
looked,^ as she drew herself up and said, ^^ Fanny 
Templar died of consumption — consumptioal one 
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of our ioheritances. But she ought not to have 
left me: she knows I had only her to leva O 
FannjI you should have struggled against it for 
my sake.'' 

I cannot describe to you the infinitely touching 
pathos of her voice as she said these last words* 
But it passed: haughtiness^ coldness^ tenderness — 
all flitted over her one after the other^ as clouds 
rapidly obscure the sun. 

Before I left her that evening, she was again 
shut up in that beautiM but cold case of marble — 
I know not what else to call it — ^for Lady Templar 
had come in for a moment, and her presence always 
froze her children. To the casual observer it woidd 
seem that Fanny was soon forgotten. Her name 
was not mentioned in her home. Everything that 
had been hers was carefully moved out of sight — 
her place was not known. 

The winter was again extremdy severe — it was 
very much in earnest in. those days; there was 
no playing sit cold weather — it was very real I 
was a prisoner to my room, and saw nothing of 
Florence for some time. 

But one day there came a hurried knock at our 
door, and to my joy she was ushered in. I could 
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see at once that she was agitated. After a few 
common-place words absentlj spoken, she exclaimed, 
"Oh, I am so miserable 1 Edward — ^my brother 
is here; and — and — ^he now wants to many, and 
she won't consent Strife — strife and storms — 
nothing else I and, Jenny, I am so lonely. Some- 
times I think I will marry too, and have a home 
of my own; it would give me something to do 
at least; she would not say nay to that, at all 
events." 

" I did not know, Florence, that you were 
attached to any one." 

" Attached, indeed I nor am L / never saw the 
man yet I could love! Ton stare, Jenny, and think 
me very stony-hearted and very wicked. Perhaps 
I am the first; but, however, I don't think I am yet 
wicked enough to marry in that fashion, though I 
do not know what I may be driven to by and by, 
unless things mend. Oh, you don't know how drear 
that house is I But I am not a coward I Only 
sometimes I think of old Chester's sneer at us. 
You know what I mean I " 

She whispered close to my ear, and looked at me 
in an excited way. 

^* We have little inducement to offer; but I wish 
you would come here sometimes, Florence." 
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*^Ali, I wish I could I But I am not allowed. 
Your father has angered Lady Templar.'' 

"But you used to be so gay, and see so many 
people," I put in. 

*^ Used I ? Yes ! but — ^no Jenny, we do brave our 
sorrow as it is ; yet the severe frost has been kindly 
in placing a bar on visiting as yet How snug your 
room looks! Why, Jenny, can't you come to 
me?" 

** Gladly," I replied, "when not wanted by my 
mother. But I am able to help her now in sewing, 
and attending to my sick brother." 

Florence sighed deeply. 

" Ah, you have a place, I see, and I have none ! 
How many people want you I Captain Sutton, your 
cousin — ^you see a great deal of him, don't you? 
However, I must go now!" she added, before I 
had time to reply. In leaving, she slipped a ring 
into my hand. 

**No, Florence; I cannot take so valuable a 
thing!" 

"Yes, you must; you must not refuse, I tell you: 
it is her hair." And she rushed out of the room — 
leaving a tear on my face as she hastily kissed 
me. 

Yes, here it is! I always wear it — ^the lock of 

D 5 
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fair soft hair^ and the initials F. T. The pearls are 
fit types of Fannj^ as these sparkling diamonds are 
of Florence. 
Ah, Florence 1 Florence I 
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CHAPTER V. 

NEWS FBOM THE EAST. 

NoTWiTHSTAin>iNa Florence's wish^ that I should go 
sometimes to see her, and my own strong desire, 
circumstances prevented my doing so often. I could 
not walk ; it was not always convenient to have the 
chair. The frost and snow still continued severe, 
and we had an invalid in the house. My little 
brother had the measles severely, and he was never 
pleased if I left him for long together* 

There was much sickness about, and my father 
was continually out, braving the weather in his own 
cheerful way. 

I heard but little of the Templars, and saw still 
less. 

It was rather a dull and melancholy season — ^at 
least it seemed so for both ourselves and for the 
Barton party. 

Sir Edward neither brought nor left any bright- 
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ness. His coming and going were eqnally sudden ; 
and while here^ no one in the town seemed to see 
hinu Visitors were denied, and all invitations 
refused. According to the gossip — ^which somehow 
is always famished with facts, true or false, or 
perhaps usually a little of both, '' founded on &ct,'' 
as they say — Sir Edward departed in great anger, 
having altogether failed in the object of his visit. 
Certainly a darker shadow fell on his lady mother's 
brow ; while her bearing was, if possible, higher and 
haughtier than ever. 

Cousin Charles was away during part of this 
time. He went to visit some friends in his old 
home, and also to pay his respects to the Admiralty, 
and show himself as still alive and eligible for service. 
He exacted a promise from me before he leilb — to 
write full particulars of ourselves and all our friends. 
But I never found such difficulty before in filling a 
sheet, so as to make it worth postage. Vainly I 
worked my brains for news. I saw no one ; and was 
really half ashamed to repeat the rumours about 
Lady Templar and her son. This part of my letter, 
however, gained more notice than almost any other ; 
although he did not forget due sympathy with my 
health bulletins, and sent funny messages to make my 
brether laugh. 
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He remarked strongly on the worldliness of 
parents who do not scruple to destroy their children's 
happiness for a mere shadow. Why should not poor 
Sir Edward marry the woman he loved? Had 
he not " family " and all that^ enough to raise and 
ennoble his wife, even if she were a grade below 
him? Was she not a gentlewoman, though poor? 
And where was the disgrace? &c., &c. Then he 
had somewhere seen a picture, wonderftilly like poor 
Fanny; so much so, that he almost determined to 
buy it, and, had he dared to do such a thing, to offer 
it to her family — ^for he had heard they had not even 
a sketch of her sweet face. 

Thought I to myself, certainly Cousin Charles 
thinks a very great deal about these Templars. I 
don't think he can have the face to joke me any 
longer on my friendship and ^^ adoration" as he 
pleases to term it. 

I was glad we should think alike. It would be 
a real triumph if I could ever hear him confess 
he truly admired Florence, and that I had been 
right in my reading of her character. 

Spring came at last Very late it was, and very 
welcome. Florence and her mother laid aside their 
mourning, and once more appeared among their 
friends. There was also company at the Barton. 
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The coming and going of carriages and sedan-chairs 
made our street quite alive again^ and my brother 
was amused to look out on them firom my window 
till he was allowed to go ont himself. 

Florence seemed to recover her wonted brilliancy 
and brightness; though in her unrestrained inter* 
course with me — ^when we did meet— I sometimes 
saw that she was not happy at home. How could 
she be? 

In society she was the star-^the que^i — com- 
manding devoted admiration; but' no one seemed 
to touch her heart — and yet there was one .... 1 

Then came the news that Sir Edward bad dared 
to brave his mother, and had actually married a 
pretty woman of low connections. Lady Templar 
had vowed, that if he did so, she. would never see 
him or speak of him; that she would disinherit him 
of all the property over which she had power — ^and 
it was considerable. 

She fiunted when she heard the news. His 
picture was removed from the dining-room to a 
lumber-closet, and from that hour she never alluded 
to him: yet he had been her favourite — ^Florence 
had said the only hved child ! 

The mother's attention now seemed wholly turned 
to Florence: dresses, jewels, everything she could 
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wish for was lavished upon her; and Lady Templar^ 
dark eye was seen to kindle with pride — ^if not with 
love — as she saw her child's beauty, and noted its 
effect on others. It seemed as if all her pride, all 
her hope was centred in her. She opened her doors 
to visitors, gave balls and dinners, and made the 
old house busy and lively. 

It amused me not a little to see the means used, 
and the infinite trouble taken, by the very persons 
who had been most ready to find fault with the 
Templars, to get invited to the weekly parties. Our 
little parlour was sometimes besieged by people, 
coaxing, begging, clamouring, for ^^ dear Mrs* 
Wilson," or "excellent Dr. Wilson," just to get 
them invited. It was in vain to disclaim all influence 
or power; useless to say that her ladyship had 
taken offence at some plain speaking of my father's, 
and that therefore, even if he were sufficiently 
intimate, his word would rather go agaiost them: 
they were quite sure Lady Templar would do 
anything for my father. She had been heard to 
speak of him in high terms; and was not her 
daughter, proud and reserved as she was to every 
one else, quite a bosom friend of Miss Wilson's? 
&c., &c., &c. 

And it was true that I was a great deal with 
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Florence — ^that she songht my company, and even 
showed me affection. Those qniet hours which I 
spent with her in the Barton grounds, or sometimes 
in her own room, taught me to love her more and 
more: it was worship I I have since thought it 
strange how this feeling grew and increased, even 
though I have learnt, in some measure, to trace 
the reason. At the- time, I neither did nor could 
scrutinize the depth or measure, nor the circum- 
stances which might possibly have given impetus 
to the admiration she inspired me with. 

And my wish was granted. Cousin Charles — 
Captain Sutton, the brave sailor, the provoking, 
scoffing infidel — ^had lowered his colours and given 
in, even to the utmost article of my own creed. It 
was my turn now, and I used my power without 
stint or mercy. He was a captive, a very slave 
in chains — a beggar, fain to sue for alms at a 
distance; while I was courted, and favoured, and 
received words and smiles which I knew he envied 
and grudged to me. 

** At last — at last, then, you think her handsome," 
I said with triumph one morning, after hearing his 
account of a gay dance, and his disappointment 
in not finding her once disengaged during the whole 
evening. 
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" Handsome I ridiculous, Jenny ! You know I 
never denied her beauly; but handsome is not the 
term." 

** Pretty, then ; does fliat suit better ? '* 

** Nonsense I Bessie King is pretty, if you will. 
I tell you, though there were many good looking 
girls in the room — ay, very pretty girls — ^not one 
of the whole kit was worthy to hold her fan. By 
Jupiter I how she manages that same ornament I 
hate a fan in general — ^it seems to make women such 
flirts and coquettes, they can never be still ; always 
furling and unfurling, and whisking it and wriggling, 
whispering some scandal behind it But to see her I 
so still — ^that indubitable mark of a well-bred lady ; 
no fidgets, no unmeaning simpers, no trick of the 
fingers or feet; so calm, so regal; the fan, a very 
rare and costly one too it is, lying still, unless there 
be real reason for using it, and then it is done so 
slowly, so gracefully. And when she does smile — 
which is rarely, I grant — it comes so slow, and yet 
seems to curl and brighten every feature, and long 
after, the light remains deep down in her eyes. 
That 's what I call a real smile, with expression and 
meaning in it Heyl little coz, have you noticed 
this peculiarity in her ? " 

** Occasionally," I answered drily. " But, as you 
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observed just now^ it is rare; and perhaps I am not 
so favoured as my consin, Oaptain Sutton,*^ 

" Oh, by Nep 1 yon are severe, litde Jenny. I 
have considered myself a lucky fellow, on the whole, 
all my life, but,** and he shrugged his shoulders and 
sighed and frowned, ^'I have not been so lucky 
as all that No, no; frowns and scomfrd curls 
of the rosy lips; or at best, low, meaning bows, 
enough to chill all one's blood and forget one's 
moorings ; that's the fare I get, little coz." 

After a little while he began again. 

^^ However, I don't despair. My motto is always 
* Persevere — ^try again.' It has served me many 
and many a time, when I thought all was over, 
and the fickle wench Fortune had left Charlie 
Sutton for ever; but I won her smiles again, and 
why not those of a real flesh and blood woman? 
Do you see any reason why I should despair — ^you 
little wisdom, with your pale, thoughtftd face there? 
I wonder what you were thinking of then, Jenny, 
with your earnest eyes fixed, as you know so well 
how to fix them ; just as they say the mermaids do 
when they delude poor tars into the deep waters. 
Are you aware what a curious trick you have? — 
nay, never colour up: I meant no blame. It is 
a very pleasant trick, though it does make one 
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feel queer once now and then, and wonder if the 
little thing is mortal, or something more. Ah, 
Jenny, if you are gifted in jany way, why can't you 
win one of those same smiles for me? Tou and 
I are staunch friends, I believe. I flatter myself, 
with all your romantic fiiendship, and all your home 
love, there is still a little piece in your heart made 
over to a certain sailor cousin. Tou would grant 
me my wish if you could, wouldn't you, Jenny? " 

" Yes, Charles, I would : you are right," was 
my answer, as he took my hand in both his. I did 
not look at him again, for I felt strangely moved, 
and it needed great effort to appear as usual. 
Presently he dropped my hand, stooped and kissed 
my forehead, and then hastily left the room. 

It was very long ere we had another such an 
intimate talk. But he acted up to his motto, and 
by the time summer was well settled in, Charles 
had become a pretty constant guest at the Barton, 
and, as it secured, certainly a welcome one to the 
mother. 

Lady Templar had a weakness in favour of per- 
sonal beauty, it was said ; her keen admiration of it 
sometimes led her out of her usual course, as if she 
was drawn on unconsciously or involuntarily — 
fascinated by a magnetic power, which, for the time. 
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was even stronger than her own will and pride. 
And Charles Sutton was beautiAil I though I believe 
it is not considered an appropriate term to use for a 
man; yet some men are so^ and there is a manly 
lype of beauty as well as a womanly; so I must 
be allowed to use it with reference to him. Then his 
manner was. so frank and honest — a little occasional 
bluntness of speech was so softened by his smile^ 
half roguish and saucy^ half appealing and tender. 
Most women liked him^ and recognised in him 
woman's want — a stalwart arm^ ready and willing 
to protect and uphold with gentleness: that would 
win an infant to sleep peacefully and at once on his 
bosom. 

When he pleased^ he could be very amusing in 
society^ but I heard that he was strangely uncertain 
about it now, and was often provokingly silent and 
grave. 

Not even Lady Templar's marked attention and 
welcome always roused him to be gay and agreeable. 

From being the most indefatigable dancer in .the 
room, he oft;en chose to be merely a spectator ; and 
once or twice, to the great disgust of all the young 
ladies, and the amusement of a few elders, he 
actually joined the card-tables, and turned his back 
on the dance, though more than one comely girl 
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had to act the gentleman to another belle^ so much 
were good gentleman-partners at a premium. 

The fact was^ though he had gained the mother's 
courteous welcome as a guest^ he was nearly as far 
as ever from what he desired. Florence did not 
mean to be a coquette, I am sure. But she could 
not always resist his simple, earnest greeting; and 
one gracious word, or a bow less formal than usual, 
was enough to put him into a flutter of hope ; while 
at another moment he was utterly cast down by 
a tone of careless indifference in her address. 

He would linger about in her neighbourhood — 
within reach of her voice, though not addressed 
to him — gazing and listening in silence; or he 
would rouse himself and remember his best stories, 
* and hit on his happiest sayings for her benefit But 
in general all would not do. She either saw his 
admiration and repulsed it, or she was unconscious 
and indifferent Sometimes her coldness made him 
angry — even bitter; and he told me he believed 
firmly she had no heart at aU — ^that she was only 
a marble statue. At other times she was a finished 
coquette and flirt — ^yes, even though her fan played 
no part in it He would have nothing more to do 
with her. She was not worth a plain and honest 
man's trouble. She would learn that such scorn 
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could bring its own punishment It was meet 
and right for her to receive a lesson now and 
then. 

And the interpretation of this was — so I heard 
from others — that once or twice, when utterly 
proToked, and her repelling coldness and haughtiness 
challenged him to try his strength, Charles had 
persisted in asking her for so many dances that 
she was driv^i to say, ''I don't intend to dance 
at all this eyening. Captain Sutton ;** and he thus 
prevented her from dancing with another, if she 
would not with him. It was a mistake on his part 
Such like passages at arms, or trials of strength, did 
not suit Florence's temper. After such occurrences 
she came less to see me ; fewer notes came begging 
me to join her in the shrubbery. 

I attributed this, in some measure, to Charles' 
conduct, and her evident determination to avoid 
meeting him ; for she knew how constantly he was 
with us, and she was quite aware that I was fond of 
him, and now and then had ventured indirectly 
to take his part and plead his cause. Tet there 
were times when she certainly led to the subject, 
or, at all events, was not unwilling to pursue it I 
have seen her listen to my account of his early 
life and conduct with downcast eyes and grave 
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pondering brow, while she moved her pretty foot 
to and fro, as if drawing with it on the grayel — 
a way she had now-^d then when interested. 
Sometimes I thought he would at last succeed, and 
that she was not always displeased at heart with 
his fervent, unbonnded devotion, for such it was; 
and, with all his Tebu£&, it grew from day to day, 
and seemed as if, from its very intensity, it must 
find its answer. 

P^haps it was too evident. It would have been 
better could he have restrained and hidden it; for I 
tancy that a woman, after all, better loves to worship 
than to be worshipped. 

But I must leave Florence and Charles, to speak 
of an event which changed many things. 

At the other end of the town from that in which 
stood the Barton and my home, shut in with a 
wall, and high doors or gates, was a quiet, pleasant 
house — the residence of a Mr. and Mrs. Graham. 
They had long Hved there, in great seclusion and 
dignified poverty. They were respected in the 
town — ^not only on thdr own account, but from 
the name they bore. 

The Grrahams had been an important family in 
the neighbourhood, and formerly were in possession 
of large estates ; but from some cause or other, the 
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last generation had become impoverished^ and the 
family estates-— eyen the old mansion, called the 
Grrange — ^were sold to different purchasers; and 
some fine timber — ^the pride of the country — ^was 
all cut down unsparingly. The elder branch of 
the family passed away and disappeared; only 
occasionally the Mr. and Mrs. Ghraham, who led 
quiet lives in the town, were heard to allude to a 
nephew — ^the only remaining representative of the 
head line — a strange lad, so they said, who had 
declared, after the example of another hero, he 
would yet live to redeem the fine property of which 
he might have been heir. He and his widowed 
mother lived far away, and only once had he visited 
the neighbourhood, when a very young child. Tears 
passed. The mother was dead, and the lad had 
become a distinguished and rising man in that 
then golden field for adventurous and specnlative 
spirits — ^India. • 

Quiet, gray Mr. Graham, or rather, to use his 
rightful title, Mr. Richard Graham, was greatly 
stirred one day this summer by receiving a letter 
from his nephew, in which he said that he had not 
forgotten his boyish vow, but abided by his early 
wish, and was ready and prepared to return to the 
home of his fathers, and if he could do so, even 
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at a sacrifice^ to buy back the (xrange estate and 
settle himself there. 

Ghreat was the joy and pride of all who remem- 
bered and still regretted the reign of the Grahams. 
Our loyal little town stirred itself, and held deep 
considtations, and convened public meetings, in order 
to give a worthy welcome to such a hero. A 
Graham at the Grange again 1 The very idea gave 
a stimulus to trade. There was no difficulty 
apprehended as to tiie re-purchase, since it had 
been the property of a farmer only, on whom the 
merits of the ancient house were thrown away; 
and who, for a bonus, would gladly sell and settle 
elsewhere. The other estates were not so easily 
to be had, for they had been divided among divers 
hands ; but if the Grange could be had entire, the 
rest might be waited for in patience. Already 
young and flourishing trees had spnmg up on the 
ashes of their grand old ancestors, and a little 
judicious planting and clearing of fences, with some 
trifling repairs, would render the Grange fit to 
receive the rightful master. Small groups gathered 
in the market-place, or lingered in the churchyard 
after service, to talk over the event Everyone 
pronounced in favour of the young man. His 
love for the home of his ancestors did him credit, 

£ 
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and his ntifinling perseverance and stead j pursuance 
of this one object bespoke no ordinary character. 

Then he was a Nabob I Expectation and specular 
tion were on tip-toe. A Nabob I — ^what did not that 
term imply? Nothing less than chests full of golden 
moidores and rupees ; while a great many simple 
folks believed — ^with wonder and awe^that he would 
be accompanied by a train of black slaves, in white 
turbans and flowing robes, everyone wearing precious 
jewels. It was thought, in our town, that gold lay 
like stones in the fields of India. Our old nursewas 
heard to inform our housemaid, that gentlemen who 
came firom India had all their coat-buttons of solid 
gold, and that they lived on some curious hot and 
spiced dish in which gold-dust was one of the 
ingredients — ^the which diet had the effect of making 
them all as yellow as any guinea. Young ladies 
grew nervous and anxious. I heard from good 
authority, that the pretty Miss Kings were caught in 
the act of new-trimming their hats. The drapers 
ordered new ribbons and dresses; the china man 
displayed a great number of flaring plates and 
mugs, with '^ Welcome homel" inscribed; while our 
spirited stationer, not to be outdone, stuck prints 
of elephants and tiger hunts in his window; and the 
grocer — a very fat, sleepy man — yawned, and 
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Opened his eyes, when he heard the neighbours say 
they lived on rice in "them ft^rrin parts;** and 
he ordered down at once a bag of rice, and stack 
a paper in his window, in the best copy-4)odE writing 
of the parish clerk and schoolmaster, stating the fact 
that " the best genuine Indian rice was sold within." 

Small tea-parties were made up; and while maca- 
roons and tea-cakes, caSse and cream disappeared, 
the colour of Mr. Graham's eyes and hair were 
settled, his height, and even the shape of his nose 
was guessed at Even Florence condescended to 
hope that he would not turn out a "yellow 
faced wretch with a liver complaint ! " 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Graham were asked out 
eyery day in the week, in contradiction to their 
habits of many years; and since they refased, on 
the plea of never going out, being old and invalided, 
they were beset with morning callers,.wbo questioned 
closely as to all they knew of their wonderful 
nephew. All this must have been embarrassing 
to the worthy couple. > Mrs. Grraham hesitated, and 
said simply "that really she had only seen her 
nephew once, and did not then remark anjrthing 
particular in him. His fatihier had been a very 
handsome man in his day, and his mother quite 
a beauty. She did not know if Gordon was like 
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them, or if he was clever; bat now she thought 
of it, his letters were rather sensible;" and she 
appealed to her husband for his opinion. He gave 
it — ^not without a sly and amused smile, accompanied 
by his old-fashioned courtly bow. 

^' Certainly he should not hesitate to give it as his 
opinion that his nephew Gordon had good sense, and 
a clear, far-seeing head. It was a very proper thing 
indeed of him, now that he had some rupees, and 
wished for a home, to return where apparently his 
nest was so well feathered. All this kindly interest 
was a great honour to the whole family, of which 
he himself was a poor and insignificant member; 
but he felt in some degree included, &c. He could 
only hope that the Nabob might prove deserving 
and grateftd, &c." 

After which speech his wife again chimed in — 
^^I am sure he has a good heart He proved 
that by sending me that beautiful Indian shawl 
by Captain What's-his-name— dear me I how many 
years ago? However, it was far too good for me 
to wear; so I have kept it carefully wrapped up 
in calico, with plenty of peppercorns and camphor, 
to guard against moths : so he will see how I have 
valued and prized it, and perhaps — what do you 
say, Mr. Graham? Do you think it will be a 
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proper compliment to pay, if I just put it on, you 
know, to receive him? — of course I should not wear 
it long, or injure it at all.'' 

"Put it on by all means, my dear; I dare say 
our nephew has a better one to wrap his feet in. By 
the by, among all the provisions made for welcoming 
him by the worthy townsfolk, have they thought 
of a very large stock of coal and wood? All Nabobs 
shiver.^ My dear, be sure you have our coal-cellar 
quite full, and an imlimited supply of kindlers. 
By the way, a bonfire would be a very appropriate 
way of celebrating the arrival of this hero : he and 
his servants might then keep warm, while receiving 
the congratulations of the people." 

"Dear me! Shiver in summer I Well, well! — 
how very strange. But do you think, Mr. Graham, 
he will come to our house? How shall we find 
room to accommodate him ? " 

I believe this last doubt, which it amused her 
husband to keep alive, very much qualified Mrs. 
Graham's pleasure in the idea of her nephew's 
return. I knew that she privately consulted my 
mother as to feather-beds and blankets, and was 
extremely relieved to learn, on his arrival at 
Southampton — ^from which place he wrote to fix 
the day for coming to Templar Gross — that his 
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intention was to take rooms at the inn; and he 
commissioned his unde to secore a bed for him. 

A bed I — one bed only ! — ^The landlord and land- 
lady of the Golden lion were all astonishment 
and wonder. 

" Did he say only one bed, sip— are yon sure? " 

''He says one bed for himself and one for his 
servant So you see, Mrs. Long, Nabobs are like 
Englishmen in some of their habits, and only reqnire 
one bed to sleep in," said the focetious old nncle. 

A procession was arranged to meet him at the 
boundary of the parish* The Mayor and Corporation, 
the Rector, and any volunteers that chose, and the 
two schools — the Charity and the Bluecoat — in 
Sunday array, and with ribbons in their hats — on 
which was printed by enterprising young ladies, 
" Welcome,'' in large and fancifiil letters. A very 
old woman, who had known his grandfather, and 
worked as laundress at the Grange, was to present 
him with a very big, very gay nosegay. The 
dinner, for which there was a goodly list of sub- 
scribers, was to be given him after he was settled 
and recovered from his voyage. 

Alas for human propositions I — even when arranged 
by a mayor, justice, and corporation. Alas for the 
curtsey which old Dame Wilkins had been privately 
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rehearsing before the parish clerk — a very important 
personage^ by the way^ in all these shows, and whose 
word was law, and taste indisputable* Alas for all 
that goodly company who, intent on hospitable 
doings, trudged forth on the dusty road, on a melting 
broiling day I — ^which seemed sent on purpose to suit 
our East Indian. 

They waited two full hours on the highway; one 
or two small children fainted, several dropped down, 
overcome with sleep, and could not be roused to 
" stand in order," even at the bidding of the de^L 
Aldermen in flaming scarlet robes, and burgesses in 
black, were fain to use their pocket-handkerchiefs 
as if they were mops. The patient Rector grew 
tired, and fancied he rem^nbered having heard that 
Eastvlndians were never punctual, and consulted 
his watch again and again, comparing it with the 
Mayor's, and thereupon branching off into a discussion 
on some new inventions in watch machinery. Dame 
Wilkins sighed over her fast^fading flowers, and sat 
as quiet, and patient as she could, on a tree-stump 
near at hand, trying to thiok of the honour instead 
of the fatigue of the place assigned her in the day's 
proceedings^T^when all at once out struck the bells^r-* 
the Templar Cross church bells I Glances of mute 
inquiry were interchanged; the clerk shook the 
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sleeping babes fiercely^ and wondered what the 
ringers could be at The Mayor^ being a tall man, 
climbed the hedge, to see if perchance the carriage 
was in sight, and had been descried by the sharp eyes 
stationed to giye notice in the belfiry; but no 
carriage came along the road, which lay stretched 
ont for a long way in sight; and still and more 
merrily rang the bells. 

''Can he have taken another road?" was gently 
insinuated by the Rector. 

"Impossible 1"— « Very likely !"— "Certainly not I'* 
— and " Oh, of course I** jumbled together, and after a 
confusion of tongues like that at Babel's tower, it 
was agreed the procession should " form and return 
the way by which it came." Wearily, and with 
very parched throats, they turned towards home, 
and on the road thither a messenger met them 
with the pleasant tidings that Mr. Graham had 
arrived by the other road, and was now in the 
large room at the Golden Lion; but Mr. Long 
ventured to suggest that the procession should 
assemble before the inn, and that Mr. Graham 
should appear on the balcony to recdve the welcome 
they had intended to honour him with. As there 
was nothing better to be done, under the circum- 
stances, it was agreed upon. 
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'^ Meanwhile^ we who had stayed at home and 
were stationed at windows^ had seen a neat new 
travelling carriage and fonr pass swiftly by — 
not, however, so swiftly but that I could see and 
ascertain the fact, that Mr. Grordon Ghraham was 
not yellow, and that he had a black servant by 
his side. 

The bells did their duty welL How sweetly they 
must have sounded to the ears of the stranger I It 
was pleasant to sit and listen to their tale — for they 
did seem to tell one— now dying away so softly, 
now clashing out with renewed vigour. 

Long before the procession arrived I had returned 
to my own window, and again I fancied the old 
lime-trees bowed cheerily to the bell-music, scattering 
as they did so their golden tribute of leaves. While 
gazing in my dreamy fashion I saw Cousin Charles 
come up the road. He kissed his hand at me, and 
then ran across and up-stairs to tell me, in his 
pleasant way, how the tired and dusty corporation 
and school-boys had drawn up in front of the Golden 
Lion, and the Mayor stammered out as good a speech 
as a tired and thirsty throat would permit; that the 
"little^ Nabob had appeared in the balcony, and 
bowed and smiled very graciously, especially at 
the croaking cheer got up per order of the clerk, 
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by the tired little boys ; how he Had won all hearts/ 
by ordering out beer and bum for the mob^ and 
invited Mr. Mayor, &c., and the Rector to oome 
in and share his luncheon. Thai; on being told of 
Dame Wilkins's intention regarding the nosegay, 
and her mortification at die disappointment, he 
carried with his own hands a glass of wine to the 
old lady, and to the delight of die sdioolboys — ^now 
alive and awake again, under the influence c^ beer 
and buns — ^he had kissed the Dame's wrinkled cheek, 
and made her as low a bow as ever was given to 
his Majesty. 

^^In fact, he has already won golden opinions 
and spent golden guineas at the Golden lion, and 
means to be a yerj popular character,'' lau^ied 
Charles, and then away he went again; and I 
watched his gay hopeful step as he entered the 
Barton gates, and wandered if the new comer was 
half so handsome or so well made. 

As he walked up the avenue, a solitary rook, 
rising and cawing in a peculiar way, startled me. 
It seemed to wing itself in a cirde round Charles's 
head. The bells ceased to ring at that moment, 
and ended in the monotone they usually descend 
to after a full peal ; and the wind suddenly rising, 
brought down a shower of leaves, and seemed to 
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shiver with a whispering moan though the trees; 
while a dark doud overshadowed the sxm. I 
caught sight of my ring with the £ur hair, and 
the remembrance of poor Fanny struck me sharply 
and with pain. I shuddered and shivered. 

The day had turned, and all at once became chill 
and dark. I felt moody and melancholy. Perhaps 
the unusual excitement and stir, added to the bells, 
which always had a strange power over me, had 
been a little too much for my quiet and secluded 
habits. I was glad to leave my room and seek 
the parlour. It looked cheerful and pleasant, I 
remember, as I entered: the tea-things on the 
table, and my mother intent on keeping some hot 
cake for my father, looking so pretty, as she always 
did — such a trim little woman — with a piquarite 
expression which was very fascinating to every 
one. 

A chair was instantly placed for Jenny; and 
whatever might sometimes steal over my mind of 
sorrow, or repining, or of ** dismal fancy," it was 
sure to vanish under the kindly influences of this 
home circle. 

And now where are they all? My brothers — 
fine, handsome, promising lads — my mother — my 
father 1 I alone left : I the weakest — ^the withered 
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bnd — alone left, of all that was then so blooming 
and fair I Rather let me say, they being ready 
are gone home, and in Grod's good time I shall 
follow. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE nabob's feast. 

Afteb a very short time the purchase of the Grange 
estate was completed. There was no difficulty 
made by Mr. Graham on the score of price, and, 
therefore, none by the farmer in giving it up. 
And now nothing would satisfy our worthy towns- 
folk but a public rejoicing to celebrate the event 

People subscribed handsomely — Mr. Graham 
himself munificently ; and a dinner was to be given 
to the poor in the square, or centre of the town, 
ushered in by games, such as out -hurling and 
wrestling ; and a bull was baited — ^the last ever 
seen in our town I All to conclude with a dance 
on the green, to which everyone was bidden; all 
classes to enjoy and rejoice together for once. 

My fingers were not idle: I embroidered flags, 
on which were sundry mottoes, and the arms of the 
Grahams repeated in every possible form. Then 
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there were evergreens to be arranged^ and in this 
Florence assisted me — ^while my mother was in an 
agony to do credit to her share of plmn-puddings and 
cakes, everyone supplying a given quantity. 

*^ What a fuss it is I" said Florence, smiling over 
her work, and constantly bewailing her want of 
skill and praising mine. 

'^Mr. Gordon Graham is much to be ei^vied, I 
think," remarked Cousin Charles ; for he was with 
us, helping my boy brothers to cut the greens. " I 
wonder if he is aware how the young ladies are 
staining and pricking their fingers to do him 
honour I " 

"Not to do him honour," said Florence, "but 
all the poor hungry souls who are bidden to a feast 
once in a way. It is for them I work, at all 
events I " 

I protested against this. I said the beef and 
pudding was for th^m, but the ornamental part waa 
all for him. He was worthy of honour; having 
resolutely battled against poverty and difficulties, 
and now having returned to spend his fortune in 
a little obscure place, I admired him. 

Charles and Florence both laughed, and I observed 
that there was a glow on his face as she merrily 
asked him to cut an obstinate twig for her. 
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He did not do it qnicklj or skilfolly; as she 
held it out^ his hands trembled. 

" Have you seen Mr. Graham yet?" I asked. 

**No, the pleasure is to come. To-morrow, of 
course, he will appear. I hear he is to open the 
ball with Miss Long, of the Gk)lden Lion," said 
Charles. 

" A very popular proceeding," said L 

*^ We are all expected to do our duty. Miss Templar. 
May I hope for the honour of the first dance ?" 

**Oh, I don't know — really. Captain Sutton — I 
don't know that I shall dance: perhaps Lady 
Templar will not like it," and she rose from her 
seat, quickly adding, ** Jenny, I am tired of the 
work I I think I shall go and see how Mrs« Wilson 
gets on with the puddings*" 

She left the room, and Charles looked blank 
enough I 

" Never mind, Charles ; she will dance with you," 
I said* 

" To be sure," exclaimed one of the boys. " She 
knows who is the best dancer, and the handsomest 
fellow; but I heard the Mayor say," he added 
importantly, '^ that Mr. Graham was to begin with 
Miss Templar — so perhaps that is what she is 
thinking of." 
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A glorious day was granted for our f)^te. I was 
drawn to a friend's house, where the windows 
conunanded a view of the tables, which were spread 
in the town, and to which hundreds of people were 
marshalled in a kind of procession headed by a 
band of music. What a buzz of voices there was I — 
bells ringing out wildly above aQ, drowning the 
horns, flutes, and fiddles. 

Then there was a hush — a pause, and our Rector 
mounted on the centre table. I was too far off to 
hear, but I saw his gesture, and the men's hats 
were off in a moment A blessmg being asked, the 
business began. Gentlemen carving and serving 
their poorer brethren — ^mothers handing over slices 
of pudding to the children who could not find sitting 
room — all eating — talking amid the clashing of 
plates — while the flags waved overhead, and the 
old weathercock on the steeple glittered in the bright 
sun. 

But the prettiest scene was in the evening on 
the green, from whence a rich and varied view was 
conmianded — ^with the river winding below us, by 
dark woods, and quiet fields; while crowds of 
gay folks poured in, and the band set up a lively 
stram. 

I looked eagerly for the hero of the day. At last 
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my father pointed him out as he passed^ deep 
in consultation with the Mayor as to &rther 
proceedings. 

A short man — ^not litde, as Charles had said^ for 
the head and shoulders were large and square. He 
seemed to have accidentally taken up a wrong pair 
of legs — so out of proportion were they to the rest 
of his figure. 

" How plain 1 " I could not help exclaiming — ^but 
not insignificant : no^ as he came nearer I saw that 
his tread had power and authority in it. He was 
close by me, speaking to my father — looking at me. 

I literally shrank from his gaze, so searching was 
it The whole face was made of expression ; every 
curl of the mouth told its tale ; and the eyes I — ^how 
shall I describe them? Gray, and with scarcely 
any eyebrow or eyelash to shade or soften their 
deep and keen expression. Yet were they soft, and 
jthe most striking I have ever seen ; not being an 
index to his own mind, as some eyes are, though 
while he talked their very hue changed. His 
forehead was good, broad, and well shaped. His 
voice — I could have listened for ever to it ; so clear, 
so modulated, so musical in its power I 

He was talking of whom he ought to select as 
a partner for the opening dance. I listened with 
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eagerness ; I saw him glance towards Lady Templar 
and Florence. Perhaps I was sorry for Charles; 
but I thought Florence ought to be the one. My 
father mentioned the Rector's daughter, Bessie King ; 
and the Mayor, 'after some hesitation, seemed to 
approye. 

''Mr. Wilson's daughter, for I believe it is his 
daughter I have the pleasure of seeing, hardly 
agrees in her father's decision," Mr. Grraham said, 
bowing and fixing his strange eyes on me. I 
coloured and felt confiised, as I looked anywhere but 
at him, wondering how he could see into my heart 

'' For myself," he continued in his mellow tones, 
''myself, I should have fancied also that Miss 
Templar had the best claim ; but I submit 
to authority — civic authority," bowing to the 
Mayor. 

How extraordinary I "Also I" How could he 
divine that I oho was thinking of Florence ? 

I saw Mr. Graham and Miss King as they reached 
the bottom of the formidable dance, having con- 
scientiously, as he afterwards said, danced down 
every couple. His partner was very pretty, and 
a sweet dancer. She was in excited spirits, I 
thought, as she took her place at the bottom of 
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the long row, near where I was sitting in my 
wheel-chair beside my mother. 

The next couple who came tripping down — ^so 
lightly, so smoothly, that they scarcely seemed to 
touch the ground — attracted the approving notice of 
the bystanders. My father could not resist moving 
in time to the lively tune as he watched them. 

" Ha 1 a pretty pair that," he said. " Well done, 
CharUel'' 

" How graceful she is I " murmured my mother. 
^* Ah, she has not the spirit of Bessie King, though ; 
she skips eight or ten couple." 

*^ Hard work on the grass, Axmt," said Charles, 
as he came near for an instant ; but he stayed not 
for an answer. It was the talking time — ^the moment 
when partners might exchange words: he was at 
her side, bending down to her ; while Mr. Graham, 
being again opposite, instead of by Miss King, had 
time to look round. I was not surprised to see his 
keen eyes fixed on Florence, so beautiful did she 
seem then. 

That dance over, Florence found a seat by me, 
and professing herself quite tired, refused to dance 
any more; though Charles said he had been cheated 
out of half the dance, and hung about her and called 
for her favourite tunes. All to no purpose; she 
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would talk to me aCnd not to him; and he moved 
away. 

Mr. Graham did his part in asking the young 
ladies; but he, too^ was tired at last ; and my father, 
seeing him approach, offered him his chair. 

One glance round, which seemed to take in who 
was there, and everything about us, and he whis- 
pered something to my father. 

The next instant I heard my father introduce him 
to Miss Templar, and he was seated by us. 

'^ I am glad you are not disposed to dance any 
more. I am myself no adept in the art; but I had 
been looking forward to seeing Miss Templar dis- 
engaged, that I might crave the honour — the pleasure 
of an introduction. ' This is, however, more to my 
taste.** 

At this moment, Charles and Agnes King flew by 
us — ^the gay young girl insisting on going even 
beyond the long array of couples. 

" That is worth seeing," remarked Mr. (xraham ; 
'^he is fit to be a dancing-master: a desirable 
partner, I should thinL Is he the beau, pray, of 
Templar Cross ; and is she — who is the belle. Miss 
Wilson ? Won't you enlighten my ignorance ? ** 

** That depends upon taste,** I answered, still 
avoiding his eyes, and not pleased at his speech. 
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" Present company always excepted, of course," 
lie added. And on looking up I saw his eyes 
riveted on Florence, while she looked conscious 
and uneasy. 

Then changing his tone, he remarked on the 
scene. Pointing out a group of firs in the far 
distance, which grew on the Grange estate, and 
speaking in a way which at once engaged attention 
and sympathy, he told of the dreams he had under 
an Indian sun; how he had looked to this day as 
the goal — ^the object of his life ; his childish remem- 
brance of the place so vivid — ^his desire so unalterable, 
so strong. He had not looked for such a welcome, 
but it was appreciated — it was felt; and surely if 
ever human voice expressed feeling, his did. I 
cannot remember all he said; he touched on many 
subjects, and always spoke well : nor was he a mere 
talker; he could also listen, and he seemed to possess 
a key which unlocked the minds of others. We 
each and all talked. A magic word here and there, 
now and then, and everyone was, as it were, brought 
out My father was charmed. - Lady Templar, who 
had joined us, was more gracious than I had ever 
seen her. Florence was animated and lively, and 
was vehement in her praises of the day, and very 
unwilling to return, when the wise ones pointed 
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out that it was time to do so. We all letomed 
together — that is, the Templars^ Charles, Mr. 
Grraham, and ourselyes; Charles, beside my chair, 
finding fault with the evening, saying, '^ It was all 
folly ; he knew how it would be," &c. Mr. Graham 
was talking to Lady Templar, and looking from 
time to time at Florence. We parted at the Barton 
gate. My father, in a hearty, cordial manner, 
pressed both gentlemen to come in and partake of 
our supper, which they did. 

I felt proud of my parents that evening. Mr. 
Grraham showed so plainly how he admired my 
mother's sweet face, and that he appreciated my 
father, consulting him and talking so seriously and 
earnestly about his ftitnre prospects, as a younger 
man should do to an elder; every now and then 
pausing and making some complimentary remark — 
though, by the way, it was £sur more than mere 
compliment, more r^ned and subtle — about the 
house, the English comfort of the room, the 
excellence of the pastry or preserve : all of which 
kindled my dear mother's face till it was radiant 
with pleasure ; and strong and loud were the praises 
bestowed on him after he left. 

'^I am sure he is an excellent man!'' said my 
mother. 
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" A remarkable one, doubtless,'* said my father. 

'^ Bless me I how he does stare, though I " remarked 
my little brother. 

'^ What an odd figure he has !" said Oharles, who 
had been tmusually silent all the evening. " I should 
think the little Nabob must be pleased and gratified." 

**Pooh, pooh, Charles I" said my father: ** every 
man is not so well built as yourself; but Graham is 
no fool, take my word. A little Nabob, indeed I The 
epithet is unsuitable and absurd I" 

** He has managed to flatter you all preciously," 
Charles answered pettishly. 

*' Flatter 1" exclaimed I rather indiguantly ; but it 
was true— 1 learnt afterwards how true. He flattered 
so well, that few were aware of it. 

I lay awake half that night. It had been an 
eventM, marked day to me : I was not accustomed to 
see such gaiety. The dancers seemed still to flit 
before me; the tunes rang in my ears; and still 
that marvellously toned voice and the strange eyes 
haunted me. Did I like him or not? I fell asleep 
before I could decide. 

A nightmare dream possessed me. 

I saw Charles pushing Florence into the river. I 
screamed for help ; I vainly tried to prevent him. 
I heard the plash; I saw her float down the stream. 
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I could not reach her; and he was dragging me 
away by the arm to prevent my saving her I I 
awoke/ Some one was indeed pulling me. My 
mother smiled and said, **How yon have been 
screaming, Jenny I and all about Charles!" 

'^I have been feverish: it was the excitement, 
I suppose, " said I feebly. 

My mother kindly remarked that it was yet 
early, and I had better try and sleep. So gently 
drawing the curtains she left me. 

But the dream disturbed me; and after tossing 
about restlessly, I was glad to rise and open the 
window: the fresh morning air revived me, and 
I could not help smiling at myself, as I saw Cousin 
Charles returning from one of his early walks. 
He liked to go two or three miles before breakfast, 
and now he looked so fresh, so glad, after his 
exercise — so imlike that face in the dream I 

I told him my hideous night vision, When he came 
that morning. 

"That is strange!" he said. "Why, Jenny, 
I dreamt that I was drowning, and she. Miss 
Templar, would not put out a stick to save me! 
I fear mine is the nearest the truth ! " 

While we were talking, Mr. Graham was ushered 
in. He came to inquire merely, but he lingered 
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on and on; recommending me books; talking of 
foreign countries^ vast jungles^ and fantastic grotesque 
buildings; and eloquently bringing every scene 
before me. 

Then apologizing for his visitation, warning my 
mother not to be "too kind," or she would find 
him a troublesome visitor, he looked his farewell, 
and left us. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

TOWN-HALL ASSEMBLIES. . 

And now things resumed their usual course at 
Templar's Cross. Mr. Graham had been asked 
everywhere; everywhere he had left a favourable 
impression. He was now residing in one of the 
wings of the Grange, and most of his time was 
spent in superintending the alterations he was 
making in the house and grounds. " The Grange" 
was only four miles from our town, however, and 
seldom did a day pass without his being there; 
sometimes to lunch with the Rector, and talk and 
sing with the pretty Miss Kings, and sometimes to 
sup with us, and often not leaving us till past 
midnight Our suppers were rather celebrated, and 
my dear mother loved to see ''a friend or two drop 
in" without ** fass," to partake of her dainty little 
dishes. My father, too, was generally at home at 
that hour. I don't know how it was, but conversa- 
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lion then seemed to flow with peculiar ease and 
brightness. Form and ceremony did not suit the 
soil^ and always perished. 

Florence often compared the sociality and warmth 
of this little re-union with the sombre, stately 
grandeur of her home. She was always now glad 
of an invitation, and her mother's permission, to 
join us, though my Cousin Charles was invariably 
there. 

Perhaps she thought that he had given her up 
as hopeless, for, certainly, he seldom now annoyed 
her by auy undue attention ; though I wondered if 
she was at all aware of the unceasing care for 
her, and anxiety for her pleasure, which pervaded 
every action of his. Her manner became less 
haughty towards him, though it was perfectly 
indifferent She joined the rest in a laugh at his 
funny sea stories and jokes — ^but in these he did 
not oft;en now indulge. He was grave and silent ; 
generally poring over a book, or a newspaper, or 
teaching my brothers sundry nautical knots. When 
Mr. Graham was of our party I observed that 
Charles grew more anim^^ted and talkative, and 
he would then return a little to his old earnest and 
more marked attention to Florence. One evening 
I remember particularly, when he was anticipating 
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every want of hers, fetching stool and screen, and 
ahnost bending over her chair with a glowing 
impassioned face, I suddenly looked towards Mr. 
Graham, who had been talking to my mother : his 
whole intensity of gaze was fixed on Florence. 
There was a mixture of admiration, interest, and 
sarcasm in the expression — the latter predominating — 
when Charles was sent off with one of her most 
freezing and repelling bows. On looking up she 
met Mr. Graham's eyes and blushed scarlet, while 
she hastily moved for her work. From this time 
I always observed that she grew shy, and lost her 
habitual presence of mind when he looked at or 
addressed her. But this was not peculiar to 
Florence, Everyone's eye drooped before his at 
first : it was always an effort to look him well in 
the face. 

Of course a rich and gifted single man could not 
escape being talked of as one likely to marry, and 
Mr. Graham was apparently too fond of ladies' 
society to heed any harmless gossip that might 
ensue. But for some time the wise heads seemed 
rather puzzled as to where this popular man had 
fixed his heart No one seemed for an instant to 
doubt his choosing among our own belles, for we 
had always been rather famous for beauty in the 
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town and neighbourhood, and he had abeady shown 
so miich favour and love for the land of his fathers ; 
yet, though both the Miss Kings seemed especially 
marked out as favourites, his conversation and 
attentions were far too generally bestowed for any 
one person to lay claim to a peculiar share. 

The house that he least visited in the whole 
town was the Barton* 

He was often at our house, being at this time most 
kindly and warmly interested in planning some kind 
of support which he fancied would be a great help 
to me. My father was gratified by his kindness, 
and surprised at the knowledge and science he 
displayed in their consultations. 

I may just add here, that this contrivance 
succeeded perfectly ; and henceforth I moved about 
with comparative ease, and was consequently more 
able to mix in society, of which I was naturally 
very foni 

The large room in our town-hall, which served 
for all public meetings, was also used as a ball-room, 
and very pleasant assemblies took place once a 
month, to which all the county folks were glad to 
come. There was a very good town band for the 
dancers, and the inner room was provided with 
card-tables for the elders. I always had a chair 
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placed in a quiet comer, from whence I made my 
observations, and heartily enjoyed the gay scene. 
Being only a looker on, I did see many things which 
the actors themselves were hardly conscious of. 

There was one particular figtdre which always 
attracted my attention — many a little tale of love 
and coquetry have I woven in watching it I think 
it is called ** Right and Left." Each lady as she 
goes down the middle is turned by every gentleman, 
while her partner turns the ladies. Now it was 
amusing to me to observe how this was done. 
Sometimes there was a hearty shake of the hand 
from the gentleman; liometimes only the extreme 
tips of the fingers were vouchsafed. In some cases 
a few words were exchanged. It was an opportunity 
for judging very fairly on what terms each lady and 
gentleman stood to each other. Two observations 
I particularly made: — first, that when Florence 
had to go to Mr. Graham it was in a timid, blushing 
manner, thoroughly diffisrent from the graceful yet 
stately way in which her hand was ofiered to any 
other gentleman ; secondly, that Mr. Grordon 
Graham seemed never to lose sight of her; but kept 
a steady penetrating gaze on her through all the 
maze of the figure. / should have said that he 
looked at nothing and no one else, but I supposed 
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I was mistaken^ when I heard Miss King say^ 
^' What lynx eyes that man has I really^ wherever 
one is, one is sure to find him gazing at one." 

** Indeed r* remarked another young lady, "do 
y&u find this also ? I was just saying, that I never 
saw anything so odd and so disagreeable; one is 
for ever catching his eye! And such an eye ! I 
declare it is not * camiy I' *• 

He certainly had a curious power ; and one night, 
after noticing it particularly, I could not help 
remembering an account of the charm snakes are 
said to exercise in this way. 

Mr. Graham did not dance much. His ^^way" 
was to find a tempting seat for a lady after a dance 
was finished, and then commence so fascinating a 
conversation that she found herself too tired to 
dance again, and consequently sat so long by him 
as to draw the attention of the whole room on her. 

At first, it was Miss King, or a very dashing, 
fashionable Miss Parker, who came to the balls ; but 
soon it was Miss Templar — soon he did not scruple 
to ask her to sit out with him one dance after 
another ; aad then my whole attention was absorbed 
in them, for she generally contrived to be near me, 
and I learnt to feel the power of that man : I ceased 
to have even a passing wish to dance with the 
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others — so riveting wa^liis fasdnation — so strangely 
thrilling his voice— so deeply was I interested in 
him^ for her: so intensely did I admire her in this 
her new found beauty, in which the softness and 
sensibility, aqd a little of the timidity of Fanny, 
seemed blended with her own stronger character. 
Her magnificat, flashing eyes were now often bent 
on the ground, the rich colour mantling up in her 
face ; and all that cold, stony, and scornful expression 
she could too often assume melted away beneath — 
what? — I ofl»n asked tohatf — for I had not 
discovered anything in his face akin to Charles's 
look of inexpressible love, and this had always 
seemed to petrify her. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

ABBANaiNO BOUQUETS. 

Of all the persons most affected hj Mr. Grraham's 
return, I think his old aunt felt the most She 
fluttered like a bird disturbed from its cage-home 
of many years. The excitement was pleasing, but 
the honour weighed on her spirit Poor old lady, 
she not only had another and far handsomer shawl 
to cherish, and guard, and to do everything with but 
wear it, but she had the onerous charge of some 
dozen of heavy, rich Bandanas — ^intended, of course, 
for her husband's use; but this was beyond her 
comprehension. Every day she took them out and 
weighed them in her trembling hand, repeating the 
self-same wonders about the riches of that country 
which produced them, and exclaiming under her 
breath at the surprising fact, that such fine and 
delicate embroidery on the cobweb-like muslin 
which her munificent nephew also pressed upois 

F 5 
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her^ was actually done by black men — ^black men^ 
who wore turbans and lived upon rice ! 

Her husband smiled on in bis silent, shrewd 
fashion, and, perhaps, his snuff-box was a little 
oftener replenished than usual, as he snuffed up 
the fragrant dust, while chuckling over a joke on 
the " Nabob " and the admiring townsfolk. 

" Gordon has plenty of sense, no doubt," he 
remarked one morning, when my mother was there 
and had been admiring Mr. Grraham's treasures. 
** By the way, is my friend Dr. Wilson aggrieved? " 

''At what, sir? ** 

'' At the disappointment it naturally must be to 9< 
medical man, to find in the expected sickly Nabob, 
with a diseased liver, a fairly clear-skiimed and 
healthy man — at being cheated thereby out of a 
life patient, whose rupees would replace his mercury 
and calomel stores." 

" Indeed 1" bridled up my mother; **it is quite 
a new thing for Dr. Wilson to be accused of 
mercenary views. Ton don't really suppose that 
my husband cares to «ee one of your nephew's paltry 
coins in his hand I " 

" No, surely no," put in Mrs. Graham, flushing 
up with nervous fear at the ruffled tone of voice in 
which my mother spoke. .*' Mr. Graham never meant 
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such a thing — did you, my dear ? Why, it would be 
very like murder, to wish a pers^i to be ill, and with 
anything so horrible as a diseased liver* He is only 
joking, Mrs. Wilson ; my husband likes jokes, only 
he is so grave, people don't find them out Ah, 
what a comfort it is, my dear ma'am, to find that 
he is not only rich — ^my nephew, I mean — ^but so 
good, so moral" 

^' Nonsense, Mrs. Graham," put in her husband ; 
*' what do you know of his morals or his goodness ? 
He is no better than other men, depend upon it ; 
only I fancy Master Gordon is a plausible fellow, 
and thoroughly knows the measure of his acquaint- 
ance." 

'^ Tou have said that before, Mr. Graham ; but I 
believe he is good. He is very kind and liberal to 
the poor, I am told ; and his black footman told our 
Betty that he never ill*used his slaves, and was a 
good master. And then, only think of his buying 
an old woman like me such grand presents; and 
even his nurse — ^a woman who now keeps a tobacco- 
shop in London — ^he remembered her, and brought 
her heaps of things, besides a bag full of money. 
And then," continued the poor old lady, trembling 
more and more as the subject excited her — "and 
then, Mrs. Wilson, what beautiful treasures he has 
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collected, I am told ; and, indeed, he showed me some 
jewels, and all, of conrse, to be for his wife — God 
send him a good one I " 

This kind old lady did not live to see her niece. 
She lost strength and flesh daily, and at last drooped 
away like a withered {>lant The stir and excitement 
had hastened her end; the bustle and her new 
cares were all too much for her. Her nephew 
dutiinlly followed her to her rest in the Graham 
vault; and her somewliat cynical old husband 
refused to go to the Grange, or to seeany condoling 
visitors. But everything about him told that he 
missed the familiar, gentle presence of his wife — ^the 
faithfol companion of a rather troublous life. 

Again were Mr. Grraham's praises sounded for his 
exemplary conduct as a nephew — ^his untiring atten- 
tion ^nd care of the bereaved and solitary old man. 

And together with these praises were whispers 
of certain bales of rich Cashmeres — of rare pearls 
and valuable gems of all kinds, lying in costly inlaid 
cabinets and sweet sandal-wood caskets. Bright 
eyes grew brighter as all these treasures were spoken 
of— treasures only suitable for a woman; many of 
them being gold and silver muslins, fans, ornaments, 
and all kinds of gorgeous Eastern treasures. Of 
course they were destined for the chosen fair one 
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who was in due time to preside over the com- 
fortable, re-boilt mansion, and be privileged to 
wander through the groves and shrubberies his 
taste, skill, and money weris creating round the 
Grange. 

Was it any wonder that lesser stars should pale, 
and be almost lost to sight? What was even the 
handsome and gallant Captain Sutton — ^with his 
paltry two hundred, and his pay, and his humnlrum, 
dark-roomed house in the town — ^beside the princely 
possessor of such treasures — a man, too, with so 
many charms, though his build might not be exactly 
that of an Apollo? At least, this was the plain 
English of all the talk I often heard; this was thet 
honest result of the complicated calculations of the 
arithmetical problem so many were striving to solve. 

"Wonders will never cease!" exclaimed my 
mother one evening, as she came in from a neigh- 
bouring visit to an invalid who lived near us. 
" Now guess, Jenny, who I have seen Mr. Graham 
with. Ah, I see you are dying to know. But only 
think, Mr. Wilson," — (going up to my father)— 
"Lord Bolton 1 — ^yes, Jenny, the EarL himself! 
They were in close talk ; and then a lady — I could 
not see her face — ^looked out of the coach window 
and said something to the Earl, and he and Mr. 
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Graham both got into the carriage and they drove 
off. A carriage and four thorough-bred horses^ and 
there were outriders besides I So^ as I said, wonders 
nerer will cease. The Earl was never known to 
visit anyone hereabouts before, except on very 
particular occasions." 

** This is a particular occasion," my father said. 
"Probably he means to bring in Graham for the 
borough. I know he, Grraham, has a wish to get 
into Parliament, and I think him a very fit man." 

"Dear mel Weill— M.P.1 Who would have 
thought it? His poor old aunt would have been 
proud 1 and, no doubt, so will his uncle, though 
of course he won't own it But, Mr. Wilson, who 
was that lady, do you think ? The Countess is dead, 
I know." 

" Lady Bertha, no doubt, his daughter — ^his only 
child." 

" Is she pretty?" I eagerly asked. 

My fether laughed. "No, Jenny; as little like 
what you imagine a Lady Bertha Bolton — an earl's 
daughter— as possible. I have seen her, when 
attending at the castle professionally: she appeared 
a good and kind-hearted person, but is short and 
thick, with a sallow complexion, and a face rather 
marked with small-pox." 
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" Is she rerj clever and learned, or fascinating? " 
I again asked. 

Again my father smiled, and said, "Neither one 
nor the other ; but she will be very rich." 

" Oh I '^ I said aloud, though speaking more to 
myself than to any one else. '^ Then riches catmot be 
a great attraction, he is so rich himselE** 

A dry "Heml" from my father, and then he 
said, "The he of your thoughts is ambitious, I 
guess; and as all the ladies seem to say he is 
vastly agreeable, I should not at all wonder what 
may happen.** 

"I should wonder very much," I replied; "in 
fact, I am sure Mr. Graham will never marry an 
ugly woman — ^he is such an admirer of beauty ! " 

Nevertheless, my father proved a true prophet 
in some degree. 

Mr. Gordon Graham was very often at Bolton 
Castle. In due time he was returned a member 
for our town ; and the rumour was, that he might 
be ian earPs son-in-law if he pleased. 

However this might be, Mr. Graham knew the 
art of not neglecting little people for great ; rather, 
I should say, he possessed an innate tact— a gift 
beyond that of anyone that I ever met with — ^to 
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know exactly what to saj, and how to say it, to 
everyone. 

When the Ghrange was completed, Mr. Graham 
announced his intention of giving a large ball, in 
order to make some return for the welcome he had 
received. 

He had returned with honour after his first 
parliamentary season: he was pronounced to be 
more agreeable than ever. We were proud of our 
member. My mother was consulted about the 
supper. **No one knew such pretty dishes, or so 
well understood the art of laying them out with 
taste, not overloading a table, as Mrs. Wilson.^ 
And Mrs. Wilson was never happier than when 
she was calling up all her experience and skill to 
adorn the Grange table, being determined to surprise 
him with a few of her special favourites which he 
had not seen; and with such lovely China and plate, 
how very nice it would look I 

Lady Templar was led into an animated discussion 
about lighting the saloon; while several young 
ladies' opinion was asked about the festoons, and 
arrangements of flowers. "No festal occasion was 
complete without flowers," Mr. Graham said ; '* and 
no hands but ladies' could do justice to such 
ornaments 1 " How privileged was , I, when with 
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my mother I drove in Mr. Grraham's carriage to the 
Grange in the early morning. We were to be there 
all day to lend our help. 

He showed its his arrangements, which seemed to 
me to be admirable. The magnificence and beauty 
of the rooms lately completed bewildered me; the 
judicious use of gold and colour, and, what was rare 
in those days, looking-glasses let in so as to reflect 
everything two-fold, and add to the light ; above all, 
the conservatory, with its dazzling blossoms and its 
fairy, glittering fountain I 

The gardener was tying up bouquets. *'AhI 
that will do for Miss King," remarked Mr. Graham ; 
'Mt is bright and brilliaQt. And this will do for 
Miss Parker ; and here is a lordly one — a perfectly 
magnificent one for Lady Bertha Bolton; and now. 
Miss Wilson — Jenny! — may I call you so? we 
must select a rare — a peerless bouquet, distinct from 
all the rest, for — ^" 

He looked at me in his searching way — ^half 
sarcastically, I thought; my eyes feU beneath his, 
but still I dared to finish his sentence for him. 
'* For Florence Templar ? '' 

" Yes I for Florence Templar," he repeated, 
lingering on the words. '* A beautiftJ name, worthy 
of the best What shall it be ? " 
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I went towards some rare heaths — ihey were very 
rare then in England. 

'' Yes,'' he said, '' that wiU do.'' 

^* Oh, this is fit for a qneen ! " I exclaimed, as he 
arranged the flowers." 

'* For the Queen of Beauty," he added, in a low 
voice. 

This time I tried to look into his face, for I could 
make out nothing from his voice to-day. It was 
constrained, dry, and wiry. 

*' Now, little Jenny — I don't know why, but it is 
pleasant as well as natural so to call you — take this 
for your good mother ; and here is a fragrant one for 
yourself: beautifdl cold heaths don't suit you ; they 
don't blend with tender thoughts, or enchant one's 
senses as the perfume of this violet or myrtle 
does." 

" You have seen heaths grow out of doors?" I 
said, rather wishing to stop him. 

** Yes — such as these by the road-side ; but look 
at this! I can't possibly present this to— to my 
Lady Bertha; can I?" He pointed to a sprig of 
orange blossom, which the gardener had put in. 

" It is the crowning bit of the whole, Mr. Graham I 
You must not take it away," I exclaimed, and putting 
my hand on his to stop him. 
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But he laughed, and said — ** It might be under- 
stood to convey a meaning that he was not prepared 
to give to any lady at present^ 

Mr. Graham was here called away to give direc- 
tions to the master of tha band, and I remained 
dreaming in the beautiful conservatory, and trying 
to fathom that strange man's meaning. Every time 
I was with him he mystified me. Charles used to 
abuse him for this, and sometimes called him '' a 
Jesuit;'* but it had, I own, a charm for me, and if 
all Jesuits were like him in this respect, they must 
be very dangerous people, I thought. But then I 
fell into a train of thought, comparing his manner 
with that of my cousin Charles — ^who was clear as 
the purest, most limpid water, afibrding no room for 
doubt, or even speculation. One felt sure that what 
his eyes spoke, his lips echoed — and that both were 
prompted straight from the heart His voice was 
strong, manly, and clear, giving no uncertain sound. 
He did not understand the art of veiling truth ; and 
if reserve was right or was forced upon him, it was 
unpleasant and unnatural 

But with Gordon Graham, who could pretend to 
interpret half his smiles? — far less those tones of 
voice in which some tale distinct from that conveyed 
by the words seemed' to run on like the murmur of 
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a hidden brook, such various emotions were roused 
bj and expressed in a single note. It was more 
like some exquisite musical instrument, or as I 
often fancied, the fairy harp belonging to the ogre 
in ^^ Jack and the Bean Stalk" might have uttered 
tones like his — human in its meaning, and yet more 
than human in its sweetness and power. I lose 
myself in attempts to describe him and his voice. 
A voice sometimes expresses so much to me I And 
I think his, more or less, had power over everyone. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE K.P.'S BALL. 

A:^ last all was complete ! The rooms were lighted^ 
the band timmg their instruments^ footmen with 
eager stiffiiess standing about in every direction; 
while Mr. Grraham, his uncle — ^who, to the surprise 
of everyone, consented to come — my mother, and 
myself, were grouped together in what was to be 
the reception-room. 

'^ Of course, Gordon, the case admits of no 
doubt — ^not a shadow of doubt I" said his uncle. 
'* You open the ball with Lady Bertha.** And the 
old man looked at his nephew ahnost as keenly as 
Gordon could look. 

A slight — ^very slight shrug of the shoulders, and 
a dubious glance round the room, was his answer* 
Then, with his eyes fixed on my face, he said — 
** And Sir Alexander Onslow will take Miss Templar ; 
au reste, let it be ad libitum — people can please 
themsjelves." 
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Mj mother and Mr. Graham contiimed to talk 
over arrangements, while I, seated half in a comer 
on a delicious chair, watched the host as he trod 
up and down the long brilliant room, wondering why 
he was not taller and handsomer, and wondering if 
Florence would like her partner and all kinds of 
things. 

I forgot to say that this Sir Alexander had for 
some little time been very pointed in his attentions 
to Florence, and was encouraged by the mother; 
yet Lady Templar's favourite was evidently still my 
cousin Charles. Her admiration — ^her strong love 
of beauty — ^was, I suppose, the cause : I believe it 
was an eflfort to Lady Templar to be properly 
civil to any one who was not beautiftd. It often 
pained me to see her manner to Charles, knowing 
how every breath fanned the flame^ and feeling 
how hopeless it was. 

But now the room began to fill. Bright colours, 
sheeny satins, soft velvets, and airy gauze, fluttered 
in the light, and formed groups which harmonized 
amongst the stands of flowers. The silence changed 
into a conftised murmur, which, with the sounds 
of the violins still seeking the right tone in the 
distance, excited me so that I could hardly sit stUl. 

There was a wider and more pompous opening 
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the fblding doors than usual, aud the servant's voice 
sounded louder, when ''Lord Bolton and Ladj 
Bertha" were announced. 

She was small and unshapely — ^wretchedly dressed 
in Quaker-coloured ailL Her dress, and her 
complexion, and her hair, were all the same hue. 
But she seemed luniable, and was certainly shy; and 
quite looked down as Mr. Graham addressed her. 

This party was followed by Sir Alexander — a 
mighty man of inches, carrying bis head far above 
other mortals. He had a florid, good-natured face, 
and talked very loudly, and in a hearty though 
pompous tone. 

^'Beauty and rank are sometimes divided," Mr. 
Graham half whispered to me, in his musical voice. 
**That exceedingly weU grown Baronet — ^what do 
you think of him? Is he fit to win lady's love, or 
to quaff good ale and whip in his bounds? Now, 
look ! " he added. ^* Here comes something sparkling. 
That is a well arranged party. The venerable 
Bector, with his regular and handsome face, sets 
off his lovely nieces. Hal I thought so. They 
are the heralds — the tinted clouds which announce 
STmrisel" 

Lady Templar, leaning on my cousin Charles's 
arm, entered, followed by Florence, as he spoke. 
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Mr. Graham hastened to receive them. I wondered 
how he managed to do the honours to the Rector 
and his nieces^ and to Lady Templar^ all at once^ 
yet without the slightest Aiss. Charles, released from 
the mother, looked round — ^but Mr. Graham was 
there, and Florence's eyes drooped as I had never 
seen them, while her cheeks were lit up with bright, 
soft blushes, which came and went with every 
breath. 

I know not exactly what her dress was ; I only 
know its effect Oh, nothing was like it in the 
room! That pearly satin, that long, soft feather 
which curled and drooped on her stately neck; no, 
it was no wonder that Sir Alexander and all the 
gentlemen turned and gazed, and approached nearer 
and nearer to the Magnet 

She took a seat by me, Charles behind her. He 
was in the act of asking her to dance, when Mr. 
Graham came up. 

** Sutton, will you take Miss Parker? and Sir 
Alexander desires the honour of Miss Templar's 
hand." 

Searching, penetrating was the look Mr. Graham 
gave; and I am quite sure that neither the change 
from softness and pleasure to cold indifference which 
passed over Florence's face, nor Charles's hasty 
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gesture and clouded brow, nor the Baronet's full- 
blown gaze of admiration^ escaped bim. 

When I reached the ball-room^ led by our kind 
Rector, I saw the bouquets had been presented. 
Bessie King had placed hers in her sash; Lady 
Bertha was admiring and enjoying hers ; Florence's 
was held carelessly, her hand resting on a marble 
slab, while her partner talked eagerly. 

Well! the dance proceeded, much as all others 
do. The music was strangely exciting, making me 
long to give way to tears — ^perhaps this was because 
I could not dance, or because I was weak and silly ; 
I was glad no one spoke to me. 

Mr. Graham, though not celebrated for good 
dancing, moved, I thought, Uke a gentleman and 
with much spirit — ^indeed, I confess I liked his 
dancing better than many who footed it more 
skilfully. But when Charles began, I felt the 
difference. His very walking through the figure, 
which he did from laziness or displeasure, had a 
grace. His most beautiiul head thrown back with 
such an air of conscious power ! I was not surprised 
to hear old Mr. Graham, who was fond of classical 
allusions, liken him to Apollo. 

I saw him approach Florence to turn her in the 

G 
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figure, and lie bent down with such earnest devotion 
in his eyes, evidentlj saying something, that I 
did wonder how she could answer him as she must 
have done, for when he rejoined his partner there 
was an inexpressible sadness in his face. 

During the next dance he stood out 

*' Charles, why don't you dance ?" I asked. 

*' I am tired." 

"What, so soon ?*• 

At that moment I saw Mr. Graham lead Florence 
out ; she was now looking at her flowers. As they 
passed I heard the soft flow of Italian ; he was fond 
of quoting it, and Florence blushed deeply. 

An impatient movement, and a deep sigh, from 
Charles. 

" Don't, Charles— pray don't look so unhappy," 
I said. " Everyone will notice it." 

'* Thank you, Jenny, it is kindly meant But 
I care not I I believe I am a desperate fooll»— I 
know I am! It is a timely discovery. Why, I 
could not find her in shoes ! — ^but — ^but — God knows 
how I love her I If I am a poor fellow, every way 
unworthy of her, I can offer her a pure and honest 
heart devoted to her. She does not well to trample 
onmel" 

I felt my chair shake as his hand rested on 
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its back; his face was almost convulsed with 
emotion. 

"By Heaven!" he exclaimed, after- a pause, "I 
can't stand it — I will speak ! WiQ she give herself 
to a profligate? — b, mere man of the world — ^an 
unprincipled, deformed—" 

** Hush, hush, Charles ! " I whispered, quite 
alarmed at his vehemence. How glad I was to see 
my father come near us. 

'^ Charles, lad, what ails ? You not dancing, and 
Bessie King sitting out For shame, man ! " Then 
remarking Charles' agitated countenance, he added — 
" Poor fellow, I wish you were at sea again. This 
will never do." 

** I am a fool, sir — ^a desperate fool," exclaimed 
Charles, bitterly, "but I don't wish to be the 
laughing-stock of the room." And he moved away 
and was soon lost in the crowd. 

Towards the middle of the evening he was again 
by me. 

" People are talking of her being Lady Onslow I " 
he laughed, scomftdly; "I know better. That 
mountain of a man will be frozen out. My Lady 
Templar says she likes him ; but — I know — I know 
that snake — ^that humbug — the large, long-headed, 
little Nabob who bewitches you all, Jenny — ^yes, 
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even you — he will succeed; and knowing what I 
know, shall I allow it? — shall I keep silence, and 
let the poor moth kill herself? " 

" Charles, what do you mean ? what do you 
know?" 

" I can't tell you now, Jenny ; but come, they are 
going to supper. I must have you, or I shall 
explode. I am dangerous to-night At sea! I 
wish to Heaven I was there." And he actually 
began to whistle, till I smiled and stopped 
him. 

*^ Jenny ! when I am gone, mind, you are to 
watch for her. J shall tell you — you must save 
her." 

" Captain Sutton, may I trouble you to take this 
shawl to my daughter ? I dread her catching cold," 
said Lady Templar, in her blandest voice, adding, 
*^ I will take care of your cousin meanwhile." 

He was gone in a moment, and we were seated 
before they came back. 

They entered together — ^Florence, Charles, and 
Sir Alexander. The crimson Cashmere became 
her well; and so thought Mr. Graham, as from 
the top of the long table his eyes took in all and 
everything. 

'^ She actually loathes me," whispered Charles, as 
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he seated himself by me^ and Sir Alexander led 
Florence higher up. 

How could I help wondering that this was 
possible— that any woman conld ; but I said nothing. 

** Well, I hope she will enjoy the intellectual 
Baronet's conversation," he presently said. 

•* Oh, Charles, you are growing bitter.** 

** Bitter as gall. Yes, Jenny, I am — I am in a 
fearful — ^in fact I don't understand myself. Bcft 
I shall soon be at sea. Shall I help you to some 
of this elaborate affair ? " 

Presently he said, speaking very low in my ear, 
" Jenny, will you oblige me — do me a great favour, 
my dear little coz ? " 

•* Oh, Charles, you know I will do anything to 
please you ! " 

" Would you ? " looking at me with earnest, 
searching eyes. "Would you really, Jenny? But 
I can't tell you now." 

He said no more ; and I, looking once in his face, 
felt inclined to respect his silence. Directly after 
supper, he left with us, taking a seat in our carriage. 
I believe we were the first to go. I regretted it; 
but my mother had a bad headache from fatigue, 
and was eager to be at home. My father took a nap 
during our drive, and my mother was glad to lean 
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back in silence. Not a word tra» uttered. An 
occasional sigh — stifled, yet deep — ^met my ear. I 
would have given anything kt that mconent to be 
gifted with the poWer of consolation; but my wishes 
and thoughts were to be pressed back — dmothered 
unmerciiully. I could at least be silent, and let him 
be so — ^but all this is nothing to the purpose. That 
hour of silence — ^laden with heaviness, agitated with 
heart-struggles — ^let it pass ! 
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CHAPTER X. 



FABEWELL. 



'^ Aftsb a storm comes a calm.'' 

And is it not often so before ? or^ rather, are there 
not strange lights — brilliant effects — a thrilling 
" hnsh "—causing the pulses to beat one knows 
not why ? 

At the Barton there seemed warmth and light 
Lady Templar had laid aside her stem and hard 
manner; her eyes were often almost fondly bent 
on Florence. She was proud of the admiration 
bestowed on her child, and she spared no trouble 
and no expense for her. 

It was openly declared that Lady Templar's own 
large fortune would be entirely her daughter's. 
Nothing was to go to the son but the entailed 
property. There was no lack of suitors, and the 
Barton was now opened to visitors as it had never 
been before. It was the gayest house ia the neigh- 
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bourhood^ instead of being tibe old^ solemn^ deserted 
building on which I had gazed from a child. 
Scarcely a day passed but Sir Alexander Onslow's 
riding horse and groom or curricle stood at the gates. 

Our old nurse^ a privileged person^ was one day 
standing by me looking towards the Barton, when Sir 
Alexander rode up to the gate. 

** And so Miss Templar is going to Thorny Park, 
Miss Jenny 1 Ay, indeed 'tis truel the house- 
keeper at the Barton told me as how Lady Templar 
and Miss Templar were going to a lunch, and to see 
the prospect; and people do tell that she will be 
missis there afore long. I'm sorry your cousin was 
so put back, with his handsome face. Sure an there 
war money enough for both — ^and then he'd never 
have to go to sea again. Every one likes un, and is 
sorry. Bless unl he's a pretty spoken gentleman; 
but God be praised. Miss Jenny, 'that she's not 
a-going to be deceived by that cruel, clever gentle- 
man, Mr. Graham 1 The Lord save her from the 
like o' that I" 

" I don't know why you should say so," I 
remarked. 

** Not know ? Why, Miss Jenny, they say he's a 
bad man, spite of his ways, which be so insinniating. 
Bless us — (lowering her voice to a whisper)— why. 
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they say all his gold pieces were gained by the 
flesh and blood of the poor blacks. Ay, ay — I've 
heard tell how they do in the Injies ; and indeed I 
don't care for his coming here so often as he does." 

** How can you believe such ignorant, wicked 
slander. Nurse?" 

" 'Tis true, you may depend. Miss Jenny; and 
as to his character — ^there's tales enough a-flying 
about the town." 

Here she was hurried away to answer a bell, and 
I dismissed the subject fiiom my mind; I had not 
time to think of the Nabob then. 

That evening Charles came to supper. He was 
finished, and evidently excited. He was going to 
start the next day for London, having heard that 
there was a chance of his getting employment 

My mother produced her silver saucepan and 
mulled some wine, as a kind of stirrup-cup at 
parting ; and to have heard the laughs and the 
light, joyous words, and the jokes, one would not 
have thought there was any such thing as sorrow — 
but there it was, brooding over us like a shadow ; 
and at every pause, when, we heard the tick of the 
old clock, it had the effect of again setting us off 
to take reAige in senseless chatter and laughter, bent 
on cheating ourselves 1 

G 5 
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Charles was coaxed by my brothers to sing. It 
was a comic song ; but I was obliged to get up 
and watch the clouds. I have never Uked comic 
songs since. 

When the supper things were removed^ he joined 
me at the window. I was ever very silly: and I 
believe I was crying. Tou know^ my dears5 he 
was my cousin ; and I never liked partings and — 
Well, where was I ? Yes ; we stood at the window, 
and the old dock went on ticking — ^the same dock 
you hear now — ^and we saw the ligKts in the Barton 
windows; and I think we fdt alike just at that 
moment, and perhaps made resolves in our hearts. 
At all events, I understood the tone in which he 
said — • ' 

" Jenny, I have given it up 1 God hdp me ! 
But remember, Jenny! if ever there should come 
a time — ^if she should suffer — should her present 
prosperity be clouded, and sorrow or neglect fall 
on her — ^remember, that while I live, there is one 
who will — ay, who would sacrifice all to do her 
good 1 But this is nonsense. I may as well fancy 
that shining star yond^ would need my help." 

" But, Charles, what is it yoii meant about Mr. 
Graham? You said you would tell me." 

" I have changed my mind 1 At all events, not 
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to 7 OH; Jenny— it suits not yonr ears ; and perhaps 
I am hot the person to speak." 

Then he put his hand on mj shoulder and bent 
low to reach mj ear — ^for mj brother had come again 
to the room — ^whispering — 

" Farewell, Jenny ; tell — ^tell her I blessed her, 
and that I am sorry I ever annoyed her. God 
bless you!" 

He wrung my hand, turned to go— returned 
to give me a kiss, and then left the room calling 
my brothers to come with him. 

I was startled by a ring at the door. I don't 
know how long I had sat there, but the candle was 
in a deplorable state, and no one had come in. Now 
a note was placed in my hands. It was &om 
Florence. It ran thus — 

** Come to me early to-morrow, dear Jenny, I 
want to see you very much. I am perplexed and 
unhappy. I have great news to tell you ; and I 
never wanted advice so much in my life. Lady 
Templar is astonishingly kiQd ; but — ^but — ^in fact 
come, Jenny, and advise your friend, 

I drew out the writing materials to answer this. 
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of course promising to obey the smnmons. I had 
not sealed my note, before there was another knock 
at the door ; — surely it was an unquiet evening that I 
Then there was my father's voice inquiring for my 
mother; and then the door opened, and my father 
came in, followed by Mr. Graham. It seemed they 
had riddel together, and Mr. Graham's horse was 
rather lame. My father sent me to order the spare 
bed to be prepared, and to tell my mother Mr. 
Graham would pass the night at our house. Poor 
soul I I found her in a flood of tears. She was 
very fond of my cousin ; but she roused herself to 
be hospitable, and not to show a ^^ dismal face " to 
her husband — a ruling principle of her life I 

I was surprised, on re-entering the parlour,^ to 
hear Mr. Graham talking of Sir Edward Templar 
and his wife. He had met them often in London; 
and said that Lady Templar was quite the fashion, 
and one of the most lovely women he ever saw. 
He spoke strongly of the harsh and unjust treat- 
ment that Sir Edward had received from his 
mother, and hinted at trying to bring about a 
reconciliation. 

" That would thin Miss Templar's crowd of 
admirers, I should think?" my father remarked, 
in his dry way. 
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Somehow, I listened eagerly for an answer, but 
did not look up. It came. . 

** I should think Miss Templar's claims to be 
admired were independent of a few thousands ? " 

He spoke in the thrilling tone he sometimes, 
though rarely used, giving common-place words a 
new meaning. I felt relieved and pleased, though 
I smiled at myself as I thought, what matter is it 
to me what Mr. Graham is, whether worldly or not ? 
But I was tired — ^his conversation did not seem as 
fascinating as usual. I was glad to make some 
excuse and leave the room, not to return. 

" What could the news be ? '* I wondered. The 
clouds had risen, and the star — ^that star Florence 
had been likened to — was obscured. What a 
wretched thing it must be to travel in rainy weather, 
I thought; and at last I fell asleep while listening 
to the pattering drops against the window. 
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CHAPTER XL 

SHAKSPEABE AJXD MILTON LEND A HELHNQ HAND. 

It was still raining when I awoke from a feverish 
sleep and agitating dream. You may suppose that 
I remembered mj engagement; but strange pains 
shot through me5 and I was shivering and ill. I 
tried to rise^ but it would not do. 

To be brief — I did not leave my bed for a 
fortnight I had a nervous fever; and so strict 
were my father's orders that I should be kept 
quiet^ that no one but my mother and nurse had 
been allowed to see me. I had been delirious 
throughout^ and had given much alarm to my 
friends. 

The first thing I was conscious of, was the seeing 
a beautifal vase of flowers standing on my table, and 
my mother reading a letter and drying her tears. 
Hearing me move, she rose and came to me, 
murmuring her thanksgivings at my recovery. 

I begged to be told the news. She shook her 
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h^ad^ with a smile and a tear ; but seeing^ I suppose^, 
that I should be only more excited by not hearing, 
she b^de me lie quite stiU, and after taking some 
nourishment, she would tell me everything. 

" Well then, my dear, you must know that your 
father has been made very happy — has been quite 
flattered, by a handsome present from the towns- 
folk — a silver tea and cofiFee-pot, and cresftn-ewer, 
with an inscription ; and there was a public meeting, 
and speeches, and great honour done him. I never 
was so proud in my life. And so is he, too ; only 
he doesn't like to own it too much, you know. 
Well, then, let me see — oh, William has consented 
to be articled to Mr. Moor, the solicitor — and — 
and—" 

** Florence 1 — ^the Templars ! " I murmured. 

** Ah, to be sure. Florence has refused Sir 
Alexander I Lady Templar was very angry indeed, 
they say; but it passed off*. Florence has a way 
of managing her mother. And there are half-a- 
dozen others, I am told, all excellent matches — ^all 
dying to have her. And, by the by, she has been 
very attentive and kind, coming every day to inquire 
for you; and my lady herself offered grapes or 
jelly, and, in fact, was verjr kind indeed. But Miss 
Templar has quite won my heart I begin to like 
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her as well as I did her poor dear sister. She is 
quite affectionate to me. I assure jon that* seyeral 
evenings she has proposed staying to supper^ just 
to cheer up ^dear Dr. Wilson/ as she calls him; 
and then Mr. Graham — ^who has also been very 
polite in inquiring — would come in also» and so I 
left your father with an easy mind, and could sit 
with yoti." 

*^ Is that all, mother? " I said, as she paused. 

*' Yes ; I cannot think of any more news.** 

" Are there no letters ? " 

« Yes — why yes, certainly, there have been two 
or three from Charles; and to-day we have been 
made glad by hearing that he is appointed to the 
Qtieen. He says he shall probably be able to see 
us again for a few days, but is not sure. I almost 
hope he will not come. Partings are so dismal, 
and I know it will so upset your father; although, 
of course, it is a fine thing for him to be employed.'' 

There was no lack of time and opportunity for 
me to ponder over this budget of news. I was still 
far from recovery, and quiet was insisted on. 

At last I was carried into my own sitting-room, 
which was on the same floor, and fitted up very 
comfortably. It made me feel faint, I remember, 
to watch my old rook friends as I lay back in 
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my cushioned chair. They seemed overpoweringly 
busy and garrulous. To touch a flower, to look 
languidly round the room, and if a thought asked 
admittance to sigh it away, was all I did for days 
and days. 

Then, when a little stronger, I began to look with 
impatience for Florence; and when she came, the 
room seemed filled with beauty. Her springy and 
healthful gait was a marvel to me. Silently I sat 
watching her every movement : if she leaned on the 
table, or if she moved about, or if she sat on a low 
seat and looked up at me, it was each and all 
beautiful. Whatever she did, as the Prince so 
prettily said to Perdita, " that became her 
best** 

But I felt that a change had taken place. A 
certain touch of imperiousness had gone, and in its 
stead there was a womanly desire to please — a 
softness and gentleness. Her lips seemed fuller 
and more curling; her hair even appeared to me 
to fall in more graceful waves. It was as if some 
exquisite waxen' flower, touched by a magic wand, 
was suddenly endued with life, and became sensitive 
and capable of being nursed into fragrance, or 
withered by a rude touch. ^ 

Yes, I wondered at her : I wondered there should 
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be two such opposites on God's earth as Florence 
and myself. 

A few days after my first seeing her, she told me 
with real glee that Lady Templar was gone to see 
a distant estate belonging to the family, and would 
probably be absent a fortnight In the mean time 
she had carte blanche to be as much with us as 
" Dr. and Mrs. Wilson would allow." 

** I cannot think what you find so attractive here, 
Florence," I said, ^'to leave your beautiM rooms 
and grounds for these I " 

'' As if fine rooms and extensive grounds made 
one happy I " she exclaimed with disdain. '' I like 
to be here very much — ^you know I always did." 

" Ah, Florence I you like our company," I 
ventured to remark. 

She looked out of window as she answered : — ^** I 
like everything about every one of you ; but, Jenny, 
I wUl thank you not to begin that odious habit 
of playing on words, or you will drive me away 
by vexatious gossipping insinuations." 

There was silence for some little time. She 
busied herself with arranging my flowers. .At last 
she came behind my chair, and laying her hand 
fondlv on my shoulder, said — ^**Poor little lonely, 
sorrowing Jenny 1 you are very patient But do 
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you know I have made a proposition for your 
benefit? and Mrs. Wilson consents. You must 
know that when Mr. Graham comes^ he has taken 
a fancy to read aloud: now I don't see why this 
is not as good as the parlour; and you would 
be the better for rousing and amusement; so 
if— if he comes this evening, you may expect us 
aU.'' 

*^ Does he read well? " I asked. 

** Oh, I don't exactly know — I dare say he does ; 
you will judge for yourself." And she left the 
room before I could catch a glimpse of her face; 
but it was not needed. There w^ another coun- 
tenance I longed to watch ; and, as the hours passed 
by and evening came — the time when this reading 
was to begij>— I became thoroughly impatient: it 
seemed as if so much depended on what I should 
observe in those searching, powerful eyes. 

The muslin curtains waved slightly in the pleasant 
breeze, whiqh came laden with mignionette scent 
My little room had been "redd up," and looked 
its best The Barton trees quivered and gleamed 
in the setting sun-rays, and the rooks were finding 
their roosts and clamouring eagerly. 

Florence had seated herself rather behind me on 
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a low chair^ when the expected '^ rap-tap" caused 
us both to start a little. 

It was the first time that I had seen any one, 
except Florence, smce my illness. I was still very 
weak and nervous ; instead of looking at him, I felt 
he was looking into me — ^yes I looking through and 
through me. I did not even see his greeting of 
Florence; and as it was a silent one, I was obliged 
to defer my intended scrutiny. 

After some pleasant remarks, he asked if he was 
to read, as arranged the evening before. 

My mother put on her spectacles, ^'trying hard 
to be an old woman," as Mr. Graham said, and 
began to work ; and then we had " Othello 1 " 

I am not going to describe his reading — ^I am not 
going to try even to remember the passing remarks; 
I cannot even dwell on my mother's very touching 
and naive interest in the play ; but her involuntary 
exclamations of distress, or pity, or love, must have 
been the reader's best reward. We said nothing, 
Florence and I. Her side-face was turned to him: 
she never once looked that way; but not a quiver 
of her lip — ^not a breath — ^not a movement of her 
fingers, which certainly were often clasped tightly 
together, and then played nervously with one lock 
of her long hair — ^nothing escaped him. It was 
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one of Florence's peculiarities not to like needlework, 
especiallj when she listened to reading. 

On following evenings we had scenes £rom other 
plays; and sometimes Milton was taken down — ^in 
fact the reading prospered ; and the love — ? 

I hesitated, feared, doabted; then believed; then 
impatiently confessed to myself the impossibility of 
understanding him — of stringing together looks, and 
tones, and rumours, and reports. 

Mr. Graham gave gentlemen dinner parties very 
often. There was now and then a shade on my 
father's face when asked about these. I was sure 
something did not please him. And one day, after 
hearing my mother's enthusiastic account of Mr. 
Graham's reading, he muttered behind the news- 
paper — 

" Well, I wish no harm may come of it : Lady 
Templar has her eyes open, at any rate." 

Much as my father evidently liked Mr. Graham's 
conversation and society, he never encouraged him 
to break through the habit or rule of our house. In 
other houses I heard it spoken of with pride, and as 
a peculiar compliment, that he walked in and out as 
he liked. Now this was a thing my father never 
liked. Hospitality he admired and followed to the 
extent of his means ; but domestic privacy was, in 
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his eyeS; too sacred a thing to be disturbed. Oar 
street door did not open firom without My father 
maintaLoed that it was worth a servant's trouble to 
open to visitors, and that over -much fiuniliarity 
never consolidated friendship. He did not like the 
notion of being subject to any one's dropping in on 
him without notice. No need for a smart footboy 
or man-servant: a tidy maiden with a clean white 
apron could open the door for any nobleman — ^and 
such we always had, ready to usher in our friends, 
and to give welcome to some of them, with her 
broad, rosy smile of greeting. 

We never had that extreme intimacy I have seen 
with others, leading to a perpetual running in and 
out, with any one out of our own household ; conse- 
quently, we were exempt from those petty, worrying 
bickerings or quarrels which are so common among 
so-called friends and neighbours in a country town. 

I now observed that instead of encouraging 
greater intercourse, my father rather drew back, 
with respect to our Nabob. My observing faculties 
were all sharpened with regard to him just now; 
and I failed not to add this to my stock of small 
information. I was not so sure as I wished to be 
that Mr. Graham was more and more approved 
and respected, the more he was known. There was 
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a half-and-half kind of mystery about his household 
and style of living at the Grange. And yet it 
was- only on farther acquaintance that one learnt 
to appreciate his powers^ his thoroughly agreeable 
conversation^ his kindness and good-nature^ and his 
peculiar charms. Certainly^ without doubt, he stood 
alone, a little above others, as the — what shall I 
call it? — the fevourite — the 'favoured guest and 
partner, with womankind. I believe he made havoc 
among tender hearts. 

There was, among a certain set, no small pulling 
of caps about him; and his notice — a few well- 
chosen words with his penetrating, eloquent voice — 
caused many young blooming buds, just on the 
verge of society, or " coming out," as it is called, 
to tremble and blush, and feel flattered, if not more 
deeply touched. Our young squires had to look to 
their arms. Some were sarcastic and jealous, others 
quietly yielded the precedence, and were content to 
follow in his wake. Meanwhile, he went on his 
own way^ apparently independent of all rivalship, 
criticism, or gossip. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

OLD RHYMBS. 

When Lady Templar returned, our readings ceased ; 
for although ^Florence came often to see me, she 
could no.t leave her mother entirely : besides, ther 
yjvBS constant company at the Barton, and I heard 
that our " reader" was generally one of 'the invited 
guests. I was again allowed to come down-stairs 
and drive out in the chair, but I was often glad to 
seek solitude in my " den," as Florence called my 
room. 

One afternoon, I had been feeling particularly 
depressed and melancholy. The air seemed heavy 
and threatening. My old nurse, who was fond of 
a chat, came into my room. 

'* Miss Jenny, my dear, do you know they say 
as how that Mr. Graham has bought the * Lady 
Water ' estate ; and for sure and certain he has 
given orders, they say, to have a fine new road 
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cut right through the Coach and Horses. The 
Lord protect the Templars 1" 

" What can that have to do with the Templars, 
Nurse?" 

" Don't ye see. Miss, no good ever comes of 
disturbing old things like that ? Haven't ye heard 
tell, that they rocks were the very coach an^ horses- 
of that Sir Hugh Templar who strangled his brother 
as he lay sick in his bed ? and as how the coach in 
which he rode, and the beasts which drew him on 
his wicked errand, were turned into stones? Ay, 
sure ! and scores upon scores of times I have heard 
piy good father say — 

** * Whensoever that coach is moved from its place. 
There *U be sorrow and woe to the Templar race.* " 

'^Nothing but old women's tales!" said I, "fit 
for a Christmas fireside !" 

" Ay, weU — ^ye'll see. Miss Jenny," said Nurse, in 
rather an offended tone. " Howsoe'er, I 've known 
old women's tales come true afore now!" and she 
left me. 

The doggrel rhyme rang in my ears ; and as I sat 
gazing at the Barton, something of my childish awe 
and superstition crept over me. A loud clap of thunder 
roused me firom my dreams, and the violent storm 
which followed accounted for the depression I had 
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felt It was a fearfol storm I Our church steeple 
was struck^ and much injured* One of the large 
lime-trees in the Barton avenue was shivered from 
top p bottom. Fortunately, my father was at home ; 
but how dreadful^ I thought, must be such a storm 
for those at sea I 
• 

A few days after the storm, I was spending the 
evening at the Barton. It was Florence's birthday. 
The extreme beauty of the evening tempted us to 
linger and stroll about the garden; but for some 
time she was restless, and found it too hot in the 
sun and too cold in the shade. We were soon 
joined by Mr. Gordon Graham ; and whatever 
doubts I had before, on one subject, that evening 
dispelled them. There was no mistaking the kindling 
of his eye ; his very agitation and unusual nervous- 
ness, and his fits of silence — all told the same tale. 
I tried to leave them ; but wherever I went, Florence 
followed: she seemed to come under my wing like 
a frightened bird that evening. 

I had made a wreath of flowers, and had placed 
it on her head; now it was rather faded, and I 
said so. 

** Oh, how silly, to think of putting it on me, 
Jenny I" she exclaimed, pulling it off rather petu- 
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landy. " Don't you know that every flower dies 
after being a moment on me ? Even a bouquet goes 
to pieces in my hand!" 

** Do you believe in omens?" asked Mr. Graham. 

She coloured brightly as she said ** she did not 
exactly know — ^perhaps she did; but at all events 
she was vexed to find that all the slips and cuttings 
that she planted^ died : whereas^ Jenny's were sure 
to flourish." 

He said something very beautiftdly^ and in his 
peculiarly happy way^ about the flowers withering 
in the sun's ray — ^I cannot remember the words; 
and then they sauntered on^ thinkings no doubt^ 
that I should follow. I preferred sitting under a 
tree. 

What an evening that was ! so serenely blue and 
calm I And scarcely had the sun gone down behind 
a bank of dark^ mysterious-looking clouds^ than the 
moon rose — ^not in her usual pure cold colour^ but 
like a glowing ball of fire, barred with one singular 
dark line of cloud. Higher and higher rose the 
moon, and the cloud rose too, becoming more wavy 
and smoke-like, till at last it did not require much 
&ncy to imagine it a huge snake. 

Bats hovered and flapped about, and a gray cat 
was stealthily gliding along — now behind shrubs. 
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now darting across the path before the two^ whose 
steps on the gravel I heard^ though at this time 
my favoorite music filled the air — the thrilling 
church bells I 

They kept in the shrubbery path, and I had 
nothing to do but to wait and watch. Ere long 
the sky was covered with clouds, drifting away 
as if hurried and angry; and the wind rose 
in fitftl gusts — now sighing round the old 
home, now sending the Mien leaves on a wild 
dance. 

I was doubting whether to go in or wait yet 
longer, when they came to me. 

"You are cold, Jenny; how pale you are!" 
remarked Florence in a quivering voice not usual 
to her. 

"It is chilly,'^ I said; and then we all three 
went towards the house. He held in his the hand 
that rested on his arm. 

On the steps we still lingered a moment — ^perhaps 
to watch the clouds cross the moon — and then Mr. 
Graham repeated some Italian poetry ; I understood 
enough to know that it was a love sonnet Before, 
it was finished, he checked himself rather suddenly, 
and then said — 

" I have tried my hand at a translation of these 
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lines; I should like you to give your opinion of 
them. I will bring them to-morrow — ^may I ? " 

I did not hear her answer. We went in, and 
I returned home. 

Ah, that morrow I 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

"THE MOBBOW." 

Flobence came to me very soon after breakfast 
She had been in tears, and was rather agitated. 
After some little time she stopped suddenly in the 
midst of some commonplace remark. ^^ I have had 
such a scene, Jenny! I am come away, being 
fiightened at the sight of the rooms there ! " Then 
changing her tone to one less scornful, she added— 
"My brother has written to me — it seems that 
he met — Mr. Graham knew Edward in town — in 
fact he wrote to beg me to use my influence, which 
he heard was great, to bring about a reconciliation ; 
assuring me that I should like my sister-in-law." 

" And you tried ? " I asked. 

" Yes ! Lady Templar has been so kind bt late, 
I thought I would break the resolve I had once 
made, and once more interfere in domestic matters. 
I have learnt my mistake ! " 
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"Yet I really thought, Florence, you had influence. 
I am sure your mother seems very fond of 
you!" 

"She is proud of me!" she answered, sighing, 
and taking a few steps up and down the room. 

" Oh, Jenny I I want to be loved 1 " 

Tears were in her eyes, as she repeated in a 
tremulous voice — " loved ! " 

"And are you not loved, Florence? You know 
you are ! not only by me, and others — ^but — surely, 
Florence, you felt you were last evening? " 

With her head turned firom me, in a low, choking 
voice, pausing between each word, she answered — 

" I don't know !" 

" I do then 1 " I exclaimed quickly and incautiously. 

No sooner had I said the words than I wished 
them recalled. She seized my hand — ^kissed it — 
wept over it — " God bless you, Jenny 1 Bless you 
for that! If you say so, it is true — ^true — ^and 
to-night — O Jenny, perhaps this very evening I 
shall know it!" 

" I hope so, Florence, I hope so ! — surely it must 
be so," was all I had time to say; for a servant 
came to tell us that Miss Templar had been sent 
for. 

She gave me a hearty kiss, and said, with a smile. 
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<<that though the morning had been somewhat 
stormy, she hoped the evening would be bright;" 
adding, ^'she supposed I should come into their 
gardeBu" 

Florence had not left me long, when my mother 
came in with a face perfectly aghast. 

''My dear! I assure you I saw Charles Sutton 
go in at the Barton gates ten minutes ago! I am 
perfectly certain it was Charles! What in the 
world made him go there? How came he here 
atall?" 

'' Didn't he say he might do so ? " I asked. But 
my mother didn't hear : I spoke low, feeling rather 
faint I had been stuffing lavender bags, and 
perhaps the scent had been too powerful for 
me. 

"Well, Jenny, it is the most extraordinary 
thing I ever heard I Nothing but surprises to-day ! 
and if it is Charles, how unlucky I for your father 
has been sent for to Brenton on a consultation, 
and can't return till to-morrow evening. Mr. 
Graham very kindly insisted on his going with 
him, in his carriage and pair. Mr. Graham was 
going there on business for a few days, he said." 

" Mr. Graham I Then he won't be here — ^there, 
I mean — ^this evening ? " 
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" At the Barton^ I suppose you mean ? Ah, well, 
I am not so sure he will propose to Florence after 
alL He is very agreeable certainly; but your 
father doesn't think so much of him as he did — 
and they say he is so ambitious — and there is 
Lady Bertha willing enough to have him." 

My mother was at the window all this time, 
watching the avenue gates ; but she was soon wanted 
elsewhere; and when she left me I moved my 
chair to the window, and leaning back a little, 
for the curtain to screen me, I could observe every- 
one who passed and re-passed. 

In about half an hour, a gentleman appeared 
in the avenue. Yes! it was he! At the gate 
he paused — ^took out his watch— looked up at my 
window; but just as I came forward, to shake 
my handkerchief, and beckon him in, he hurried 
down the street at 'a furious rate. 

Hour after hour passed, and he came not 

My mother sent to the inn, and to his house. 
The messenger returned with a twisted note to 
my mother, and informed us that Captain Sutton 
found he had not time to stay, and had ordered 
a chaise and four, and bribed the postilions to take 
him fast, as he must be at Plymouth that night. 

The note ran something in these words : — 

H 5 
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"Dbak Aunt, 

"I fully hoped to see you all; but my 
sailing orders were earlier than I expected* How- 
ever, there was a duty — a painftd duty — to be 
performed. I posted it to this place. Tell Jenny 
I saw her, and warned her I She reviles me! I 
can do no more. I am feverish and tired. I wish 
I had seen you; but truth to tell I was scarce 
fit God bless you all. 

^*C. S." 

" This is a mystery, indeed!" exclaimed my poor 
mother — ^mopping away her tears. " Poor fellow ! I 
wish he had come, I am sure ! But, Jenny, what had 
he to say to her ? — ^who does he mean ? — ^Florence ? '* 

I told my mother all I knew, and repeated 
Charles's former expressions. 

Her answer was, that it was fortunate he was 
at sea; for if he had crossed Mr. Graham's path 
it might be the worse for him. She was curious, and 
sad, and anxious all day, and so was I. 

When evening came, a message was sent from the 
Barton to say, that Miss Templar was not able 
to see anyone — she was not very well; and we 
heard further, that Lady Templar had sent for 
Mr. Piper, and desired her to go to bed. . - 
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The mention of Mr. Piper turned all my mother's 
feelings to anger. The fact was that my father 
had offended Lady Templar on more than one 
occasion^ and she had declared she would never 
again employ him professionally. 

This breach had not extended to other members 
of the family at alL 

Mr. Piper was a young man^ generally supposed 
to be very ignorant^ and not over wise — ^particularly 
by my mother. 

As I took my evening's airing in our own garden, 
instead of in die Barton grounds, sad and melancholy 
thoughts weighed on me. What would be the 
effect of Charles's words ? Was she ill from agita- 
tion? — ^and why had not Mr. Graham made every 
business give way to such an engagement as that 
made the night before ? — ^would he trifle with her? — 
or was he in truth a bad man? — and would she 
refuse him and break her own heart ? 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE lover's legacy. 

My mother was out paying visits when my father 
returned, a day later than expected. I was at work 
in the parlour, I remember, and my youngest 
brother was mending his fishing-line. It was a 
delicious autumn day, and I was hoping to go to 
the Barton, and, in fact, rather expecting Florence 
to come or to send. How everything— every little 
circumstance and arrangement — ^is impressed on my 
mind ! — even to the high blue vase which stood on a 
side table, in which Mr. Graham's last gift of flowers 
still looked fresh and lovely. 

My father did not come in a carriage, or on horse- 
back; he walked in, and with his hat on stood at 
the door. What made him stand there silent and 
grave? — would he never move or speak? 'We 
seemed all three turned to stone; my brother sat 
staring with open mouth, with the line suspended. 
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" Father 1" I gasped. 

" Where is your mother ? " he interrupted, still 
not moving, and speaking in a low, subdued way. 

" Gone out — ^gone to call on several people I " 

Something at that moment caught my father's eye 
(he was looking toward the window). He hastily 
turned, shut the door, and soon I saw him crossing 
the street. A man on horseback was standing by the 
Barton gates. My father went up to him, stroked 
the horse hurriedly, and was evidently in eager talk. 

" It is Mr. Piper ! " I exclaimed. Then, as a 
sudden thought shot through me, I jumped up, 
clasping my hands and crying, as my. brother after- 
wards told me, " Florence is ill I Florence is ill I " 

My father re-crossed the street with slow, 
deliberate steps, graver than ever. I could bear 
no more. As he came into the passage I met him, 
and grasping his hand tried to say, ^^I know she 
is ill— tell mel" 

** My dear child, calm yourself. Jenny, I believe 
you to have strength o£ mind — I implore you not 
to agitate yourself." All this time his own hand 
shook more than mine did. 

Then there was a shuffling of feet at the door, and 
in an instant my mother rushed in, almost running 
against us in her hurry. 
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** Oh, Mr. Wilson I I am so glad 1 Oh, Heaven I 
have you heard ? ** 

Mj father pointed at ma ''Yes; I was just 
telling Jennj. Yonr friend, my dear, is very ill — 
very ill indeed." 

Here I burst into tears, which relieved the 
&intness I before felt, and in a few moments I 
was seated by my father's side. This is what I 
heard: — 

Charles — ^my cousin, Charles Sutton — ^had deter- 
mined on seeing Florence, having something on his 
mind which he felt bound to tell her. At the risk 
of being left behind and getting into a scrape, he 
had posted from Plymouth, travelling all night 
He did see her. No one knew what had passed* 

He hurried back as he had come, and was just 
an hour before the critical moment of sailing. He 
was now ill with — ^with small-pox. Small-pox had 
broken out in his ship — no imcommon event in those 
days. 

Was she — ^the loved, the cherished, the beautifrd — 
was she laid low with this foul disease; and had 
he done it ? 

Oh, we had reason to bow down our heads — ^to 
mourn and weep. She had this dread disease. He 
had done it. 
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There stood the quiet, gray old Barton, looking 
so solemn, and still, and impassive ; ^and the rooks — 
how I hated them that day I And then I shut my 
eyes, and fancied a tall, stately ship riding on the 
waters, unfurling sails and heaving anchor, and a 
firm voice giving orders, little dreaming of the 
truth. 

It was a weary, anxious day. My mother 
entreated my father to volunteer his services; she 
was convinced that Mr. Piper was incapable. My 
father did not contradict this; indeed, I never 
before saw him so grave and so anxious. When 
in the house^ his eyes wandered out of window, 
and he seemed glad to make excuses to go out 
and call on patients. 

An hour after midnight there was a loud peal 
at the surgery belL This was no unusual thing; 
yet now I sat up in my bed to listen. Yes — I heard 
the words ** Lady Templar." They had, then, sent 
for him — ^there might yet be hope! Yet I well 
knew it was only great peril that would cause Lady 
Templar to give way, or to break her word. 

It was like my father, to come to my door and 
say, ^^I am going to the Barton; you shall hear 
soon : I will send you word if I cannot come." 

He returned for breakfast. It was nearly as bad 
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as it could be. In answer to my mother's urgent 
questions, lie could not help letting us see how 
entirely wrong he considered Mr. Piper's system. 
But life was at stake, and my father broke down 
etiquette. Mr. Piper was offended, and had left 
with threats of vengeance. 

My father was much concerned at Lady Templar's 
way of treatiog him. He was surprised altogether 
at her lack of composure, and want of presence of 
mind. She was like a distraught woman, he said, 
wringing her hands — ^lamenting loudly, and unable 
to be of any use. In fact, my father said a good 
nurse was wanted, and he had sent for Mrs. Landon. 
I shall never forget my mother's face — ^her mute 
appeal. It was understood. Yes, she would have 
watched day and night with any sick person. My 
father laid his hand on her head, his eyes looked 
very much as if there were tears in them : " Look 
at them, wife," he said, pointing to myself and my 
brothers. Then he added, *^ I can depend on Mrs. 
Landon's judgment and vigilance." 

And where was Mr. Graham? Did he know? 
Yes ; he heard the tidings when my father did : he 
had turned very pale, but said nothing. He had 
sent to the Barton to make inquiries, and was at the 
Grange, having visitors staying in the house. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

A WBEGE. 

It waa a stormy day; the wind was so high that* 
it was an amusement to my little brother to watch 
the people breasting it The last green leaves were 
hurried after their fallen brothers^ and our garden 
was sadly spoiled. But there was joy for one 
moment on that day, for my father pronounced 
Florence to be out of danger. Life was granted—* 
Florence would not die. I thought of nothing else. 
I sought my own room to give vent to the over- 
powering feelings of relief and thankftdness. And 
the sailor — ^how had he fared? Had he escaped? — 
would he live to hear the awful peril, and the 
merciftd escape? She would recover — take up 
again the thread of life ; would it be still unbroken? 
That warning — ^would it not return? Were Charles' 
words her nightmare, drowning the sweet music of 
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Italian verse^ and the whispered promise of that 
morrow ? 

" Jenny," said my father, one day, after a weary, 
weary time of suspense, ** will you see Florence? — 
Stay, my dear,** he added, "stay I BLas it never 
struck you? — are you at all prepared? " 

How was it that idea had escaped me? It was 
indeed a blow — a crush to all the bright hopes and 
fancies I had again cherished. 

** She is altered very much,** said my father. 

" Does she know? and what does Lady Templar 
say?" 

" She does know. She called for a glass, looked 
at herself, and fainted. I have tried to talk to her, 
but it needs a more skilful and more tender hand 
to touch the wound. You shall go Jenny. Lady 

Templar, ask you? I hardly think she is a 

woman — ^far less a mother I She refuses to see her 
child; wishes her dead; and is now shut up in 
her own room, scarcely taking any nourishment 
Unhappy woman ! " 

I gathered also that poor Florence had refused all 
medicine or food, and that my father was obliged 
to exert his authority ; it was only from his hands 
that she would take anything. Happily he was not 
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one of those who confine their prescriptions and 
remedies to the body. What his own soul was full 
of; he imparted to his patients. That it was the 
hand of a Father that pressed on them was ever kept 
in sight;, that sickness and healthy life and death, 
alike came from God, was implied in his every 
word ; and it had been doubly so with the stricken 
Florence. In after years she acknowledged the 
gentle and wise teaching. 

So I prepared for the meeting. I gathered all 
the flowers the wind had spared, and with a very 
trembling heart foimd myself outside her door. 
The nurse answered my knock, with the hushed 
tread suitable to a sick room. She silently beckoned 
me in. 

That room! — ^the ''bower,'* as we had playfully 
called it — with its choice ftimiture, its air of luxury 
and comfort A low voice murmured — (ah I how 
low, yet sweet as ever) — ^''You may go down. 
Nurse." 

There, in the high, carved bed, with rich velvet 
hangings, buried out of sight she lay; the little 
table with its paraphernalia of glasses and cordials, 
&c., stood near, and an easy chair was dose to 
the head of the bed; I sat down in it Her face 
was to the wall ; but she extended her hand. Then 
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I knelt ; and all I could do was to stroke that thin 
worn hand^ and try to subdue my sobs ; while the 
bed shook with her convulsive efforts to be calm. 

It was long before that silence was broken. She 
spoke first. 

"Tell the truth, Jenny I Is it quite of your 
own free will you are come ? " Before I had power 
to answer, she drew away her hand, and waved 
it wildly to and fro— "No, it cannot bel^go^— go! 
I will see no one. No one shall see me ! '* 

I cannot repeat wh^t I said; but I must have 
assured her of my love, my exceeding happiness 
at being again with her. I felt that dear as she 
had been to me in her pride of beauty, now she 
was dearer than ever. I wept and spoke, soothed 
and entreated her by turns. Then I put the flowers 
into her hand. 

"Take them awayl Do you wish to mock me? 
I shall never like anything beautiful again. All 
ugly thiqgs belong to me now." 

" Then Jenny may hope to find a place," said I — 
at the same time kissing her hand. 

"Ah, Jenny 1" ,and she burst into tears, "I did 
not mean that Be my friend, dear Jenny ; I sadly 
need one. But you don't know how wicked I am — 
how cross and ill-tempered. It will not be easy 
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to love me now — even for yon!" and forgetting 
herself^ she suddenly turned and looked at me. 
Thank God I I did not betray myself 1 — no; I 
quietly gazed on that dreadful wreck — ^though how 
I did so, I know not; for oh, it was worse, far 
worse, than I had ever imagined! There was not 
a feature or line as it had been. The long eye- 
lashes all gone ! — ^but I cannot describe it 

I was thankM that for the time she had forgotten 
herself; and as she looked at me, with the tears 
trickling over her face, she said in her sweet way — 

" How was it, Jenny, that you could always love 
everything beautiful — ^particularly in persons? Did 
it never make you repine, and feel discontented? 
But oh!" >(and her voice rose to a mournful wildness) 
"what is your trial to mine? — I — I, to live to be 
loathed ! — God have mercy on me I — ^but the sting — 
the sting it is! That evening! Yes, all through 
my illness it came before me, and comforted me. 
And now — now, all is gone! Do you think?" 
she added, excitedly — "answer me truly! Is it 

possible ? J£ he had been in my case ? Answer 

me, Jenny ! " 

Oh, Florence ! what could I say ? 

She let me weep with her. She asked no more : 
my silence answered her. 
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I had wished her good-bye^ and was leaving 
the room — ^'^ Jenny I** — ^h'er voice was husky; she 
took my hand, pressed it hard, in a sort of gasping 
silence, and I felt one hot tear on it — ^^ Jenny, where 
is he?'' 

I had heard, that morning, that Mr. Graham had 
left for London, and was expected to be away for 
some time. 
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CHAPTER XVL 



We heard nothing of Cousin Charles. It was a 
wearing time of torturing suspense and painful 
anxiety. It seemed to me as if mj life had been 
put on some years^ as one may move the hands of 
a clock. In many ways I had been child-like in 
my habits and tastes in a peculiar way for my 
years. Now, the ordeal of seeing others suffer, 
put away childish things. I felt strangely fiill of 
experience. 

Letters from us aU were written and directed to 
some distant port, where we were told it was possible 
that Charles might receive them. It was hard to 
send such cruel tidings, and know that he must read 
such words alone and away, with no one to cast so 
much as a look of pity on him. My father, with 
his i^ual love for the simple truth, insisted on no 
reservations being made in false, timid pity for his 
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feelings. So the wreck of his idol was plainly 
told. 

O Charles 1 I knew — ^I felt so sure that if you 

had been the feivoured — the accepted one ^but 

this is idle. What my feelings were then, I could 
not, if I would, explain. There was the feeling of 
a great horror — the sound as of many waters — ever 
in my head ; and it was a merciful Hand that found 
active work for me, and roused me from self-contem- 
plation, not only to feel but to act for another. 

Lady Templar herself desired my presence con- 
tinually, and during meals. The only time she and 
her child met, it appeared as if a third person 
was a relief. Few words passed between us, and 
I observed that Lady Templar avoided looking at 
her daughter. The cold, stiff silence froze one's 
very appetite. The studied ceremony and formal 
courtesy which Lady Templar substituted for cordial 
affection, in her manner towards Florence, petrified 
me. And the room, how gloomy it seemed to me ! — - 
a smaller kind of back dining-room, with a very 
subdued light : wainscotted with dark oak, and 
hung round with grim, ghost-like portraits of the 
Templars ! 

It was sometimes more grievous still, to be with 
Florence in her own sitting-room — ^to see that once 
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beautifully rounded and graceful figure, shrunken 
and emaciated, crouching — as she was now wont to 
do — rather than sitting, with her thin fingers 
covering her poor scarred face; the room only 
half lighted, for she turned with a shudder from 
sunshine, loathing all occupation, quite bent and 
wasted with misery! 

For days together she did nothing, said nothing. 
Then came hours of irritable excitement, when she 
would pace the room like a caged tiger, some- 
times weeping violenfly. One afternoon, when we 
returned from the dining-room, she suddenly threw 
her arms round me. 

** Oh, Jenny, Jenny ! why was I bom ? Oh, that I 
could lie down by Fanny ! My own mother turns 

firom me in disgust; and — and — ^he — ^by him 

O God, I cannot bear it. I cannot live !" 

Longing, yearning to comfort her, I knew not 
what to say. At last I murmured something about 
her using very strong expressions. 

" Strong! Haven't I seen?** she exclaimed vehe- 
mently — ^^ felt ? And you, too, have seen, and 
can't deny that Lady Templar does — and now — ^you 

don't know, but I have seen Oh, it was bitter ! — 

bitter!" 

Then in hollow, sepulchral tones, slowly and with 
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effort bringixig out each word, with her &oe once 
more hidden on my shoulder, she added — 

" I will tell you. I met him — ^yesterday. I went 
to old John's cottage, as you know, to take him that 
staff— the only dwelluig I have set foot ip. Extra- 
ordinary I — he was there. God ! I saw him ! He 
saw me ! He knew me I — ^perhaps by the carriage. 
He bowed first Then he took my hand. Jenny, 
Jenny 1 that touch went into my very heart — ^no, into 
my soul, which cannot die. He looked into my 
face, Jenny I as you know he does; and — and — ^he 
couldn't help it, but I felt the start — I saw — ^I saw 
his look. I ran away. Would to God I could die ! 

Oh, Jenny, Jenny ! " 

# # # # * 

As long as I Hve, I shall hear that voice-— that 
bitter, wailing cry 1 

My father was seriously anxious about her* That 
restless agitation, and extreme dejection — ^the sleep- 
less nights, and utter want of appetite, or interest in 
any one thing. He spoke to Lady Tem|4ar. At 
first she heard him with stately pride and cool com- 
posure, but at length her lip quivered, and her words 
seemed to hiss out between her closed teeth, as in a 
stifled voice she said — 
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" Dr. Wilson ! the whole, irresistiUe bent of my 
nature is to love beauty and to hate ugliness or 
deformity. My first question, on the birth of each 
child, was — ^Is it perfect ? — is it good-looking ? And 
I have not be«i disappdnted. Oood lodes were 
inheritances from bolh sides of a long Hue. Dr. 
Wilson! with regard to this — to my daughter — I 
had far rather she had died ! I cannot thank you 
for the result of your skill. In such cases, I 
think the physician would be more merciful 
to '^ 

My father interrupted her here with stem reproof, 
which for the moment brought a flush of colour to 
her rigid face; but she went on again, as if not 
heedii^ him. 

*' Beauty is the Templar inheritance. I cansio^ 
look upon her as a Templar. I repeat, I wish she 
had died." 

** Lady Templar! it is my duty to remind you 
that, unfortunately, there is alsa another inheritance. 
It B my duty to tell you, that my deliberate and . 
firm opinion is, that there is every daf^er of your 
afflicted child falling into what even you may con- 
sider a worse state; If she is not roused, and that 
speedily^ I foresee the most awful consequences. 
Measures nrast be tried at once ; there is no time to 
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lose. Perhaps change of air^ and total change of 
scene, might be of service." 

A short silence followed^ and then she asked — 

'^ Is there any chance, that with renewed health 
and vigonr of body, the — ^the— fatal mischief may 
be repaired, or in any degree lessened?" 

^^ I can hold out no such hope ; yet I do not 
know that better health and time may not avail 
something." 

Another pause. Then she rose with all her usual 
dignity. 

" Well, Doctor, your suggestion shall be attended 
to. Miss Templar shall have both change of air 
and of scene. No expense shall be spared for the 
unhappy girl. Miss Templar will be rich. Dr. 
Wilson ; her beauty was not her only dower. We 
must do what we can to repair her looks — all that 
money can do." 

" Ah, my lady 1" interrupted my father ; " money 

is after all a poor thing in such a case. Alone, it 

.can do nothing; but if backed by affection and 

sympathy, may be turned to use. She must be 

tenderly trea£ed,^or " 

" Enough ! Miss Templar shall be cared for, sir I 
I thank you for your advice," she said haughtily. 

On my father's leaving the room, she added — 
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** Perhaps, Doctor, you will not object to allowing 
your daughter, for whom Mis^ Templar has a good 
deal of attachment, to accompany her to Baston, or 
some other sea-place. Miss Wilson would of course 
share in every attention and luxury my daughter 
has.^ 

Aifter consxdting my laother, a consent was given, 
and I heard that it was settled for Florence to go at 
once to Baston, a bathing-place about ten miles from 
Templar Cross, and I was to go with her. I had 
never seen the sea! and my companion was to be 
Florence 1 

She heard of the plan with passive indifference, 
and sat silent and still while we packed her things. 
Vainly I tried to induce her to choose out any books 
or work. 

** Do as you like— I care not," was her only answer 
to every question. 

The evening before our departure, I was sorting 
my work-box and listening to my mother's advice as 
to how we were to provide at Baston, where there 
was no market and no shop, when a well-known and 
peculiar knock at the door made me start We 
imagined Mr. Graham to be in London; but no, 
his full-toned voice was asking for Mrs. Wilson, 
and in another moment he was in the room. It was 
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the first time I had seen hijn since Florence's illness. 
There was, I thought, a whole volnme of expression 
in his silent, prolonged pressure of my hand ; and I 
knew bj his earnest, keen gaze, that he was reading 
all the history of the last month, as far as I could 
tell it I felt that he read, as from a book, every 
passing emotion — all my dtobts of him — ^my hopes 
and my fears. 

^' Tes, I have been in London," he answered my 
mother. '^ I returned only yesterday ; but last week 
I was here — ^in the town. I was coming to see you 
all, but " 

A long pause, and a thrill in the voice, which 
made my heart beat as he resumed. 

" I fully meant to see you, but I went to old 
John about some apple-trees ; and ^ 

A long sigh alone finished the sentence. I under- 
stood, but neither he nor I could say more. 

My mother, not seeing his hesitation, went on to 
speak of Florence. 

He did not answer: he took a turn up and down 
the room, and then drew his chair close to mine, and 
said in a low voice— 

'^ You are going with her to-morrow, I hear* I 
am rejoiced at that arrangement I am sure that 
we — ^that all who are interested for her, will trust 
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implicitly to yotir jadicioiis care. You will gently 
rouse her from dejection^ and impart to her some of 
your own special gifts. I am sure you will support 
her, and have gentle patience to await the coming of 
that day when the bitterness of the trial shall have 



He spoke in the tone of one commending her to 
my care, as if she were his, in some way. Then, 
without noticing my answer, he exclaimed, with the 
deepest yet half suppressed feeling, '^Good God! 
what a trial 1 — ^I told you I saw her ?" 

'^ She told me so," I answered. 

'* Did she-did she? What did she say P Did I 
— ^I hope my manner did not betray the utter shock 
it was. I knew she was there. To tell you the 
truth, I saw her go in, and purposely followed. I 
thought I was prepared--* but good heavens! I 
almost wish I had not seen her I" 

*' Florence is fully prepared for shocking 'every 
one; if any thing she magnifies it: she needs 
comforting." 

*'And what a privilege," he said, speaking in a 
quieter tone — a tone more guarded. **What a 
privilege, to be her comforter, to dra^^ out her 
grand mind I — ^for Florence Templar is a woman 
who must always be charming and interesting. 
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Her rich bloom, that most beautifid complexion, 
even her features may be destroyed — ^but she will 
still be peerless. Florence Templar possesses 
abilities — gifts which she has little dreamt of. Be 
it your task," he added, bending low, and again 
speaking with that wondrous thrill, of emotion, while 
he laid his hand on mine — '^ Be it your task, little 
Jenny, good and faithful friend, to cultivate and 
draw out what has hitherto lain hidden beneath an 
almost too dazzling beauty." 

During this conversation, my mother had left 
the room. She now returned, and other subjects 
were introduced. 

Mr. Graham remained for supper; he was never 
pleasanter, though I coxdd hear an occasional sigh 
and detect a tremor in his varying voice at times, 
and he led the conversation to grave subjects. He 
said he should be very little at the Grange for some 
time, as he had business in London ; and he asked it 
as a special favour, that my mother would indulge 
him with one of her good letters now and then. 
(My mother's letters were the most delightful in the 
world.) His uncle disliked writing, and he said, 
holding my hand for a lingering farewell shake, 
** There is much I desire to know — ^much I shall 
anxiously long to hear. Good-bye 1" 
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Another of his long searching looks^ and he was 
gone ; and I was left to wonder, to huild up again the 
ruins of my castle, to deem it once more not impossible 
that he woxdd have all that another so desired. His 
manner — all that he had both said and left unsaid — 
fascinated and charmed me into faith and trust in 
him. But then stole in cloudy shadows — ^uncertain, 
gloomy shapes — and Cousin Charles's warning voice 
rang in my ears. This, however, would be a touch- 
stone — a test If Mr. Graham coxdd still prefer 
Florence — ^was bravely constant to her and appre- 
ciated her mind so as to overlook her lost beauty — 
then he could not deserve such a character. Surely 
he would then prove himself truly worthy of her. ' 



i5 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE "LIVELY NANCY." 

At the time I speak of, Baston was but little 
frequented, and the accommodation for visitors was 
very poor ; in fact, the habit of going to watering- 
places was then verj rare. A couple of rooms at a 
farm*house, which had the disadvantage of being a 
mile firom the sea, or two lone and very humble 
cottages lately built on speculation, constituted the 
range of choice. We were fortunate enough to find 
one of these cottages vacant ; and there we were 
soon installed with Florence's waiting-maid^ and my 
old nurse as cook and factotum-general. 

It was, I remember well, a lovely and calm, though 
showery evening on which we arrived. Soft rain-lights 
gleamed over the wet moors, while the sea, in gentle, 
tiny silver ripples, seemed to play with, and whisper 
to, the yellow sands. On one side was a broad, level 
expanse of moor, which ended in cliffs, both high 
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and picturesque. On theioAer hand was a wild 
scattering of dark, black and brown rocks of every 
fantastic form, tumbled about in the most eerie 
fashion, as if to tempt the quiet waters to splash 
and foam, and seek out the mysterious, dark cayems 
among them ; while beneath the pools left by the 
receding tide, glittered sea-weed in brilliant tints of 
red and green. 

I can see it now vividly 1 I can recall almost 
every streak in that sunset sky. Tes, I can feel 
now a shadow of the intense excitement, the burden 
of pleasure which then weighed my young spirit 
down. It was my first introduction to the sea ! 

Florence roused herself to look, and a faint 
semblance of a smile came over her, at my broken 
exclamations of delight She said the cottage seemed 
to be clean and cheery, with its borders of sea- 
pink, and round pebbles, and bright green paling 
and gate. 

** It looked quiet and cheerful, though very lone ; 
and she was glad it commanded such a good view of 
the rocks and sea." 

This fit over, and when we were settled in, she 
seemed to relapse into her sad, dejected, and indiffe- 
rent mood. She passively submitted to sit by my 
side in the donkey chair, but neither fresh tide flow- 
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ing in with gladsome rash and glitter, nor glowing 
sunsets, nor solemn moonlight, had power to move 
her. She looked as I pointed, but spoke no word. 
I dreaded to think what woxdd be the end I And the 
continuous boom of the waves, night after night, 
falh'ng in with an undefined feeling of sadness, 
oppressed me by its sullen, gloomy roar. 

Now I thought of a ship struggling in the waves, 
and wondered what thoughts the rush of the waters 
brought to him. Then, again, my father's hints and 
fears for Florence, and visions of the old Sir Edward 
tripping up and down, followed by the man in 
brown, and the Templaprs' "inheritance," haunted 
me. 

I seldom slept till the dawn of the morning. My 
thoughts seemed to go round in a circle^ with 
frightful monotony, and the distant waves and wail 
of the wind was always there— always there — ^not 
loud, but perpetual 1 Florence did not rouse. 
There seemed to be a spell. I grew superstitious ; 
and my first pleasure had subsided into mournful, 
sad presentiment But a change came at last I 
# # # # # 

Even the lowly little sear-pinks in our garden bent 
and swayed to that storm ! Hosts of clouds, black 
and angry, gathered to the combat Long, low 
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shrieks from the rising wind, as it swept up the 
valley, through our cottage, and then spread out in 
wild and unchecked fury on the moors, causing even 
the short and cropped grass there to stand on end I 
The sun, now withdrawn behind dense cloud- 
curtains — ^now gleaming forth in a long streak over 
the agitated waters, showing afar off the white 
breakers, and the passionate tossing to and fro of 
the mighty waves, while the wind stripped them 
of their proud crests, and scattered them far and 
wide on the rocks, and saads, and moon 

The gulls screamed as they breasted the mighty 
wind, and sought their cliff nests. The cattle on 
the common gathered together in quiet afinght, 
under stone wall or hedge. Human beings — the 
villagers — came to look on, with clasped hands, 
murmuring together and anxiously counting heads, 
to see if any should by chance be abroad in the 
boats on such an evening. 

It was awful 1 Tumxdt and roar — surly waves 
lashing the sands and rocks-^and the wonderful 
unseen wind — penetrating everywhere — gathering 
fresh strength each moment, as it seemed, and 
ready to rip up roots and trees, and force everything 
into its mighty whirlpool. 

Amid all, rose a cry — a human cry 1 It came from 
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the group of cottagers under our windows — ^^'A 
distress gun I ** 

Old Rob, with his glass, came up; and, with 
mingled importance and despair, announced the 
fact that a vessel was outside the bar. 

"A vessel I What vessel? Could it be the 
'Lively Nancy,' just left the neighbouring seaport 
with pottery ? ** 

A few moments of suspense, a straining of eyes, 
to penetrate that mist of foam and splash and cloud, 
and then a heart-rending scream, a movement among 
the group, the sound of many feet in our passage, 
something or some one being borne in. 

"It is old Namiy; her son, her only son, is 
captain of the * Lively Nancy;' and that is the 
vessel — yonder." 

And Florence wias roused 1 

We had together watched, with breathless awe, 
the fearful strife ; the wonderful majesty and power 
of the scene — so mighty — so grand — so intense, 
that all fear was quelled ; the soul could only expand 
and throb and worship; for the waves of the sea 
are mighty, but the great God who made them is 
mightier I 

Amidst all, I noted the liftmg up of Florence—- 
the heaving chest, the head erect, the flashing eyes. 
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She liy^ again. Florence Templar was again her- 
$elf. And now^ she knelt by the stxicken woman, 
murmuring words of hope and comfort, bathing her 
temples, ministering to her great grief in every 
possible way. And then, suddenly, she came from 
the little room where old Nanny lay, and with her 
clear, thrilling voice, demanded attention. She, who 
had shrunk away from the glance of every eye ! 

" Will no one try to save them ? Look 1 there is 
something besides the brig ; it is a boat I Is there 
no one brave enough to make an effort to save 
the widow's only son? ** 

"'Tis a wisht thing, no doubt," was murmured 
in reply; **but no boat could live in those breakers. 
It is a thing impossible," pronounced Rob, with 
authority; "'twould be only throwing away more life." 

"I have money 1" cried Florence, again. "For 
money's sake — a rich reward — ^ten, twenty, thirty 
pounds — any sum 1 Will no ouq go ? Will no one 
try to throw out a rope ? " 

A pause, and then a movement ; and two stout 
sun-burnt fishermen came forward. 

" We are willing to see what we can do." 

"Are ye mad, William?" ^aid Rob, with a 
tremendous frown, and shaking his glass in the 
man's face. 
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"No I" answered William, eyeing tli« scene 
firmly ; " but Captain Jack, out there, did me a good 
turn once, and this here fellow needs money, and so 
he closes with the lady's offer; and for twenty 
pound hell venture. So, we'll go. Any way, 
there 's none to miss me." 

He turned as he spoke, and followed by the 
other man, they went down some steep steps, cut 
in the rock, now slippery with foam, leading to a 
little nook where a few fishing-boats always lay 
moored. 

I learned afterwards something of the history of 
these two men. The one they called William had, 
as he said, none to mourn for him should he perish. 
He had buried wife and three children in the space 
of two years. The captain of the " Lively Nancy" 
had helped him in the hour of distress, when doctors' 
bills and rent pressed heavily, and sickness and 
death were on his hearthstone. 

Tho other man, called, as I aft;erwards found, 
Richard Wright, wanted' to raise money to take him 
to the colonies, where some of his family already 
were, and where he hoped to marry and settle 
himself. 

And now, the sharp excitement increased tenfold. 
The two adventurers had pushed off, and with 
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desperate and consummate strength and skill cleared 
the point, and were now on the wide and raging 
waters. Florence with her shawl tightly drawn round 
her, paced the raised terrace-work, beneath which 
stood a dozen or so of villagers, and old Rob with 
his eye-glass. 

**They are gonel" screamed Florence, bending 
over with outstretched arms, and there was an awM 
hush for a second or so. Then rose a mingled cry, 
and Rob's dry voice said, " By heavens they are 
righted ! and the boat — ^they axe close upon the boat!" 

Hope and fear were balanced on a hair I Now a 
monster wave hid all from our sight ; now the black 
specks again appeared; and so it continued — ^how 
long I do(n't know, for I went to old Nanny in the 
bed-room. She knew what had been done. She 
blessed the young lady, and prayed to her God, with 
quiet, calm weeping. 

And now half-a-dozen men rushed down to the 
point; one boat had reached it; two men caught 
hold of the rope. Five men were pulled in, but not 
Captain Jack, and not Richard Wright ! 

The storm abated towards morning, but the sun 
rose on a wild scene. Seaweed and thick ropy 
foam everywhere, and chafing waves not weary yet ; 
but the wind had lulled, and people groped about. 
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picking up here a 8hoe> and there a shirt, and pieces 
of timber^ black and tarred coils of rope: and at 
last three or ifour bodies were discoyered; one was 
the widow's son, the other Richard Wright 

Florence spoke tenderly to Nannj, and there was 
that in the woman's tale which had powerful 
interest for her, and the bereaved mother's quiet, 
patient grief had its effect too. 

Captain Jack was a dutafid son, and had risen to 
some eminence in the village. There was one 
besides herself to mourn him, his mother said. He 
had long been betrothed to a young woman, a 
dressmaker. She had been a very pretty comely 
lass, but a fire broke out in her father's shop, and 
Lizzy was dreadftdly burnt She lost the use of her 
left arm, and all her beauty was gone. Tet Jack 
remained faithftd to her. This was to have been 
his last trip as a single man. He had waited and 
worked, and so had she, for Jack would not marry 
unless he coxdd maintain his crippled wife and 
mother. *' Poor Lizzy, it would go nigh to break 
her heart," Nanny said. 

Afterwards, Florence and I ofl»n paid a visit to 
the churchyard, and sat by Captain Jack's grave. 
We also made acquaintance with Lizzy. Her face 
and neck was drawn and seamed by the fire. It 
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iras rather unsightly, but she was a plain, sensible 
woman, not over loud in her grief; though, as she 
often said, '^None but herself and his mother knew 
the worth of Jack I " 

Florence did not relapse into her former apathy. 
She went out among the villagers and heard their 
tales of sorrow or joy. It is a good thing to be 
forced out of oneself into other human interests — 
to trace God's finger everywhere, and see how be 
draws his stray sheep into the fold, by sorrow and 
trial. 

The pleasant, fresh air of Baston did us both good. 
Florence recovered strength; and her figure again 
became round, and resumed its soft outline — her step 
recovered something of its elasticity. The face, too, 
improved — ^the red spots wore away. It was very 
white — a dead, thick white now — and all the rich, 
ripe bloom gone. The nose was sharper, and the 
eyes less bright, but the old play of the mouth came 
back ; and with her still rich, glorious hair — ^and her 
ever-varying expression — ^and her grace — ^Florence 
was still a beautiful woman, I thought Perhaps I 
became used to the scars— or perhaps I was fasci- 
nated by her ways — ^her full, gushing voice, speaking 
rarely, but always to the point With her there was 
no unmeaning chatter — ^no common-place verbiage ; 
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you fdt it waa her heart speaking. Her very 
reserve and silence had its charm. She was now 
quiet and beautiful as one of those regal, white 
lilies — ^now playful and loving as a child. 

I don't know if hope sprang up agldn in her heart, 
as her limbs became stronger ; but I £uicied that as 
the sea-air gave spring to her body, so did the tale 
of Captain Jack's love for the disfigured Lizzy revive 
her hope. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

LADY templar's VISIT. 

It was raining, and we could not get out at alL I 
had been reading nearly all day, but Florence was 
restless; and I was sorry to hear a succession of 
sighs, ever deeper and longer, and to see her in the 
old position — on a low seat, stooping her face on her 
hands. 

" How fond you are of reading, Jenny ! " she 
exclaimed at last 

** Yes — ^it is a great resource," I replied. 

"Well, I think I should be fond of it too. 
Lately I have wished for books — I have wished not 
to be so ignorant" 

Soon after, she went to the shelf and took down a 
volume of Shakspeare. We both read on in silence 
for some time, till I was startled by Florence suddenly 
throwing down her book, with a passionate gesture, 
and bursting into a violent fit of weeping. 
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I rose and went to her. The page was open at 
Hamlet Then I remembered our pleasant readings^ 
and how his voice had brought out all Hamlet's 
folded character — ^his racy remarks afterwards — ^his 
word-painting of that character. And Florei^ce wept 
on. I said nothing, bat I stroked her hand as it 
lay stretched oat on the sofa, against which she 
was leaning. 

" It does me good, Jenny — ^it does me good I I 
may weep here. Bnt oh, Jemiyl'* she presently 
added, raising her head — ^* What shall I do when 
we leave Barton ? To think of that dreadfnl 
Barton — so hard, so cold.*^ She shuddered as she 
spoke. '* I have a kind of notion, Jenny, that the 
thick walls are slowly growing in — encroaching — 
tOl they will form a tomb, and stifle me. It is a 
horrid idea; I often had it lately there, they look 
so pitiless — so pitiless, Jenny I If I could stay on 
here with you, I think I could bear all ; but 
there — the soil and the air seem so hard and 
frozen, as if sorrow itself could not rest there ! Do 
you remember my father, Jenny ? I do I^ — I remem- 
ber him — he was kind and gentle; and so was 
Fanny. They perished — went away out of this 
hard world. Oh, if I had but Fanny again — or if 
you were my sister; but there, I am so lone — so 
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^ frighted^' as Nurse calls it ; and I have a 
presentiment that I go back to fresh battles — 
two proud spirits together^ struggling for mastery. 
It is fearful, Jenny*" 

^^ What makes you think of all this — especially 
to-night, Florence P** I asked. 

^' I suppose, because Lady Templar tells me in 
her note to-day, that she is shortly coming here, and 
hopes I shall soon return. Jenny I it is horrid to 
dread one's mother I" 

Then she rose, shook her long curls off her face, 
and went to the window. The rain had ceased, 
and she called me to see the ripple of the light on the 
wet sands. 

^' This is a sweet spot,** she said, ^^ but the 
Barton — do you know, Jenny, it reminds me of a 
certain care — a classic cava Don't you remember 
who spoke of it ? That eve^ping ! — Captain Sutton, 
your cousin— hIo you remember his answer, trying 
to be satirical ? I never heard of the place before I 
It was said that no one smiled again, after once 
entering it Well I do you know, I can almost fancy 
that of the Barton?" 

I tried to laugh away her idea ; but she 
remained pensive and grave, for the rest of the 
evening, AH allusions to those days left her so. 
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A few days after this. Lady Templar paid us a 
visit She came in the stately old family coach, 
with a powdered coachman, and two powdered 
footmen standing up stiffly behind. 

There was quite a gathering from the little village, 
to whom it was as good as a show to see the grand 
carriage, and the mother of the rich good young 
lady who was living at the cottage, and was kind to 
poor old Nanny. 

Florence was out when Lady Templar came. She 
had chosen to take a very long exploring walk with 
her maid. The excuse was to find seaweed, but I 
could not help fancying that she guessed what was 
to happen. So I received her ladyship; she was 
gracious; indeed, I must say. Lady Templar was 
ever even kind to me. 

After some ordinary remarks, and an interchange 
of questions, she drew herself up, and with tightened 
lips asked if the terrible marks were at all worn 
away. 

I aaswered as I thought I spoke warmly of 
Florence's change for the better in everything — in 
health, aad looks, aad spirits. 

^' I am glad of it; but nothing caa bring back her 
beauty 1 However, what I wish to say is this. I 
know you are fond of my daughter, and she returns 
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your attachment You have influence, and I beUeve 
I am not mistaken in giving you credit for sense and 
discretion," ^ 

I could only bow, and she proceeded. 

" Now you are aware," (oh, how hard, how metallic 
her voice sounded, such a contrast to her daughter's!) 
— ** you. are aware that Florence is my only child, 
my only child. She will be my iieir. You are also 
aware, I presume, that except the estate of the 
Barton, which is entailed, I have the sole disposing 
of my money. I confess I had desired her to 
be worthy to hold it, for it is no trifling fortune. 
Nay, don't interrupt me. I know you have 
some romantic ideas. I know it is the fashion to 
deprecate personal beauty ; but I look on it as of the 
first importance. But it can't be helped. What 
must be, must be. Florence has lost hers, which, I 
may say, was no common share. Her prospects have 
changed therefore ; she can no longer be sought for 
her beauty, yet birth and fortune are not to be 
overlooked. I confess I was afraid. At first, I 
thought the affliction so horrible, so disgusting and 
revolting, that I despaired. I prayed for her death ; 
but it seems some persons judge not as I did. 
<^ Sir Alexander Onslow, a most excellent man, and 

K 
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an eligible match in every req^ect^ did, as perhaps 
you know, prbpose for m j danghter, and was refiised. 
I did not then interfere. I thought it well for her to 
choose. She had a right to, and others appeared 
then as suitors, who were eqaals in many respects to 
Sir Alexander. I let it pass; in fact, I belieyed then 
that Gordon Graham would have been my son-in-law. 
His family is good, though latterly decayed. But he 
has both ability and power to raise it That is 
past I now even doubt if it would ever have 
taken place. I doubt his being a marrying man, or 
one to care for domestic life. No matter: I feel it is 
all otherwise settled now* Gordon Graham is a 
sworn worshipper and an excellent judge of beauty. 
His two idols are beauty and ambition I If he were 
ever led to think of matrimony it would be through 
beauty's fascination, or ambition's more powerful 
charm. I hope Florence is Templar enough to let 
the past be past, and not for one moment to rest 
regretAilly on the failure of what she might have 
wished in that respect I hope so. I should indeed 
indeed be ashamed of, and scorn her, if it were 
otherwise. I hope you have the sense and kindness 
to discourage all morbid regrets on h^ part Let 
her bid him pass on firom her path as easily as he 
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does her. Let Graham's admiration and attention 
be as a dream that is past" 

** Poor, poor Florence!" I conld not help sighing 
oat, as she pronounced these words, with the air of 
a despotic queen, or like a judge uttering a sentence 
from which there was no appeal 

*' Yes ! she is to be pitied — yet she is very- 
fortunate ; for Sir Alexander Onslow has written to 
me, again offering his hand. His letter is very 
handsome — quite chivalric; he pities her, and her 
misfortune only makes him love her the more. He 
again throws himself before her as a suitor, and 
begs to be allowed the priyilege.of soothing her 
trial. I have expressed my sanction-T-my decided 
sanction. And now, Florence must aiccept him. Of 
course she will do so; only too glad to escape the 
miserable fate of living ^ be an old maid. Pshaw I 
anything rather than that for a Templar I Now, 
may I reckon on your support in this matter? Will 
you urge her to be sensible and accept him, should 
she require any urging ?" 

She fixed her cold dark eyes on me, and I trembled ; 
but I was not afraid of her. L said, " If Florence 
loves him." 

^< We can and must dispense with all that, if 
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necessary," she interrupted sternly. ** And it is 
necessary. I don't flatter you with saying that I think 
Florence will ever love him; but respect him she 
must Marry him she shall, or I will disown and 
disinherit her.** 

" It is noble and generous of him," I put in,. " and 
he is a very worthy man. Who knows? Florence 
may love him — may be won in time to love hiuL She 
yearns for love!" and I thought of her tearful eyes 
when we heard the tale of Captain Jack. 

A footstep on the gravel path announced Florence's 
return. 

"Remember, Miss Wilson I give good counsel I" 
said Lady Templar, in a hard whisper, as Florence 
came in fluttering and timid, and not once looking 
up. The mother touched her forehead with her lips, 
and then held out her hand, which Florence kissed ; 
but their eyes did not meet Once only I noticed 
Lady Templar glance anxiously at her, and there 
was a glow immediately on her face, and a quivering 
in the lips. She would perhaps, as she said, have 
felt less pain to see her child dead I 

The horses were fed and rested, and Nurse 
pumped out all the news she could out of the 
powdered flunkeys, and Lady Templar had explored 
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our garden and seen our pet view^ and discussed an 
early dinner, while a string of formal constrained 
common-place observations and remarks just kept up 
the form of conversation ; and then, to our relief, the 
stately carriage and fat sleek grays once more stood 
before the low green gate, and Lady Templar rose 
to go. She was a little embarrassed ; certainly she 
was rather less composed and cold than usual, when 
she put a letter into her daughter's hands, and said, 
" I leave your friend Jenny Wilson to talk over this 
with you; and I expect — I hope for — ^I demand a 
proper answer." 

A strange light flashed into Florence's face, an 
agitated nervous movement came over her, at these 
words, and Lady Templar observed it, and for a 
moment it evidently upset her composure ; for in her 
hurry she forgot her fan, and called me " dear." 

Was it that the proud, determined woman knew 
there was to be strife and struggle between her 
and her last child? Was it that she knew she 
had not the meek, yielding Fanny to deal with, 
but a spirit as haughty and firm as her own ? Did 
she shrink from the encounter with the one who 
had been her favourite child? 

These questions I asked myself, as I sat on a 
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stone seat in our garden, leaving Florence 4one 
with her letter, I wondered if she wonld yield. I 
wondered, too, a little, on the difference between 
lis — so manj asking her love I 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

TWILIGHT tale:. 

NoTHlKa was said about the letter— we wiere both 
shy of the subject; but Florence was again very 
sorrowful, and very grave — and I observed slie went 
no more to Captain Jack's tombstone. I feared that 
some of the old indifference and despair was again 
stealing over her. 

It was about the third or fourth evening from that 
of Lady Templar's visit, and I was meditating a plunge 
into the subject which I well knew occupied us both. 
It was a sweet, calm evening, at the hour I always 
love best — ^the gloaming, as the Scotch call it 

Our parlour had two windows : one, a bow, looked 
out on the broad sea, and the sands and rocks ; the 
other looked up the wooded valley, in which the 
cottages were dotted about On the highest and most 
conspicuous point stood the church tower, grouped 
round by tombstones. With the aid of a glass, I 
could distinguish the newly -made graves of the 
drowned men. 
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It was a qpiet, peaceful hour. A low, very 
distaut hum of voices reached us, and the gentle 
tiTiklmg of a cow-bell. The waves were flowing in 
softly, with glad, joyous murmurs, over pebble and 
sand. The harsh, bald rocks were veiled by the 
spirit of the hour — that gray, dim, calm spirit which 
pervades everything, after the sun is gone. I love 
twilight I Then is the time for rest and thought — 
for old memories — ^for calm looking onwards: then 
is the time friend can speak to friend, in the still 
leisure of the dim light, under cover of that kindly 
veil which hides the varying colour, or the rising tear. 

I was thinking at the moment of the one star, 
which had just appeared. I believe I was recalling 
the interest which I had heard sailors take in every 
sky effect^ and wondering if in the gorgeous tropical 
sunsets they did not miss our sweet twilight, when 
I felt a hand on my shoulder, and Florence bent 
down and gave me a long, long kiss on my 
forehead. 

" A penny for your thoughts, Jenny 1 " 
The voice was tearftd — ^I heard that at once — and, 
coward-like, I avoided my dreaded foe, and rushed 
into an elaborate description of my reverie, ending 
all with — 
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** You know I have often heard Cousin Charles 
say all this." 

** By the way, Jenny, did you ever hear'' — ^she 
paused and cleared her voice, then went on- rapidly — 
" Did you ever hear that your cousin came to 
see me?" 

'' Oh, Florence I did I hear? Oh, don't let us 
talk of that I" I said. 

** But did you hear — I must talk, Jenny" (in 
her impetuous way). ** Did you hear, I say again, 
that he came to tell me — in fact, he said all sorts 
of unjustifiable things of Mr. Graham. I was not 
pleased — I thought it a liberty. He was prejudiced. 
It was not generous. It was not like him." 

" I knew he had not a good opinion of him," I 
said hurriedly, not daring to trust myself to notice 
her charges, which in my heart I resented. ** But, 
Florence, are you — do you yourself feel quite sure 
he is everything right and good : as well-principled 
a man as — as Sir Alexander, for instance ? " 

It popped out like a gun ! The ice was broken. 
I had kept faith with Lady Templar — ^in naming 
him with praise, though, it must be confessed, in a 
strangely awkward, ill-chosen manner. 

The hands which had lingered fondly on my 
shoulder, or strayed in my hair, were 

K 5 
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withdrawn^ as if something there had stung 
her. 

"I know what yon were going to say — what 
you were bid to say — what yon have been dying 
to get oat, only a true shame withheld yon, for 
three days. Jenny I it won't do I " 

She gave a little, short, mocking, and forced 
laugh. 

^^ All exceedingly heroic, and noble, and so forth, 
no doubt — like poor Captain Jack, you perhaps 
think? But he was loved by her. Lizzie had 
always loved Jack. And can you believe, Jenny, 
that I — that a woman who has ever seen Gordon 
Graham's look of love — even though it be gone 
from her for ever— could so forget it, so utterly 
sink in her aspirations, as to be content — ^flattered, 
forsooth, by Sir Alexander's smiles and patronage ? 
I am strangely humbled, indeed! Having once 
refused him, now I am to consider myself lucky — 
honoured, to have the opportunity of thankfully 
receiving the rejected boon. To come down to 
him!'' 

" Down I I am not so very sure of that, Florenca 
It may be that Sir Alexander's noble, generous 
conduct, could not be found in Mr. Gbaham I " 

To see the look she gave me ! 
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^^ Indeed ! " she exclaimed '^ What a pity he 
should not know how he is appreciated in a certain 
quarter ! — ^No doubt his noble and generotts disposition 
would lead him to lay his title — ^that of a baronet, 
I believe — ^and his acres, and his tall person at 
her feet Such amiability as his could not withstand 
such appreciation and admiration ! " 

Then, perhaps seeing in my &ce signs that 
this bitter and mocking tone really hurt me, she 
altered. 

" I don't mean to be hard and cross, but, Jenny, 
pray don't take that line. Don't set up to be 
a philosopher ; let the truth stand always between 
you and me. In pity leave me all I have now — ^my 
memory of the past; and, Jenny, persuade my 
mother 1 " 

" Jenny 1" She startled me with the abrupt change 
in voice and manner. " Do you know what you were 
trying to do? What you were lending your aid 
to ? — ^to a low, mean, worldly policy— which exacts 
as bloody sacrifices as ever Moloch did of old — 
even our holiest, best feelings— our level Rather 
pray — ^pray, Jenny, that I may be delivered from 
all such temptation — ^which, God knows, is apt enough 
to steal in, wherever there is money or birth to 
show the way. I may become hard and worldly, as 
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I know I am proud. TesI I may — ^but let not 
your hand draw me on ; rather let me die — ^help me 
to die — than that, Jenny 1 ** 

Then I felt keenly how far superior was Florence's 
nature^ to her mother's — ^to mina Then I resolved, 
with God's aid, to console and comfort her; but 
not for any consideration to strengthen her mother's 
hands. Florence was right She might still be 
true to her own heart; though, in this world, 
there was nothing for her but a thirst never to 
be quenched, and a company of pale and shadowy 
ghosts, risen from the ashes of a broken heart But 
these might be better for her than that image, 
the world, she so truly painted. One might hope 
the former would, in time, turn to blessed angels, 
who would assuage her thirst with living water; 
the other must end in yielding fruit such as the 
death-apples of the Dead Sea. 

"Forgive me, Florence 1" I said. "I will not 
persuade you to anyth^lg but submission to God's 
will. Meanwhile, do justice— even to poor Sir 
Alexander, who, I am sure, means well." 

She gave me her hand. I felt her shiver, as 
if the soft air was chilly. 

" I feel as if a dark cloud was hanging over me 1 ^ 
she said. "I am sure that a death-struggle is at 
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hand — and — oh, Jenny, there is a horrid thought 
which alarms me!" she whispered, huskily. **I 
feel, sometimes, as if I should yield, I am proud ; 
I am wilM and determined; and strongly does 
every pulse of my heart beat against this step — ^yet — 
but it must be only a sickly fancy, engendered 
in lonely hours. It shall not, cannot be I — I will 
not be forced 1 " 

These last words were uttered passionately; and 
I felt her hand bum and throb. 

"Oh, Jenny! you won't forsake me? I don't 
know what will happen. She is determined; and 
so I always have been. Fanny died. But I — oh, 
never forsake me, Jenny, whatever comes ! " 

I wound my arms round her; I promised to 
protect and shield her; and she yielded to my 
caresses, like a child. I said that no one could 
or would force her into a marriage she disliked. 
I talked on in a quiet, monotonous way, hoping to 
soothe the shuddering which still at times passed 
over her frame. I said nothing of Lady Templar's 
threats, but only spoke of her wishes, and her 
natural, and not wrong, desire to see Florence 
married. 

As I felt that she was calmer and more composed, 
still leaning on my shoulder — ^her hand, now cool. 
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in mine^ and darkness gradually gathering around 
ns — I felt impelled to go on — ^not to let the subject 
drop ; being sure that it was more healthful for her 
to be able, once, to speak openly and deal with the 
question fairly — ^not to bury it alive, as it were. So 
I at last, by degrees, touched gently on rumours 
and reports that were afloat, and my own father's 
doubts that Mr. Graham was not quite all we fancied 
him, and that Charles was justified in some degree 
in his censures and warning. 

I felt the tears, as they fell on my hands, but she 
did not shake me off or even raise her head. 

"That is cruel, Jenny I You are cruel now, 
though you speak so gently. I know all is over — 
it is as a tale that is told ; but leave me my one 
sole consolation. Let me feel that the only, only 
man Florence Templar ever loved, was worthy. 
I must think this. His giving it up makes no 
difference. Few men would marry — ^what I am 
now, for there was no engagement formed; he had 
not even said anything I could dare to bind him to. 
Ruin and destructiion came just in time ! Do you 
remember, Jenny, what he said? — what was to 
happen on that morrow ? How I greeted the light 
of that day, which I thought would — ^would . . ." 
Tears stopped her words for a moment " Do you 
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know^'' she presently said, *' I believe I like him the 
better for being true to his own fastidious taste — 
his ' ideal/ as he once said. Some men might have 
feared the world's clamour, and have prated of 
honour and so forth; and the fortune, which it is well 
known, comes to me, is a bait, Jenny, which would 
be all powerful with many, even were they rich 
already. Tes, I respect him all the more, as it is. Oh, 
I can't tell you, the blending of tenderness with the 
horrid shock which I felt was thrilling through him. 
He could not help it I — But I ought to blush at saying 
all this. Little did I think ever to speak so to any 
one. Excuse it, Jenny. Let the subject be buried 
henceforth. We won't disturb the dead! And 
Jenny — ^good, patient, faithful friend — ^let me say now, 
just once, and never again, that I read you — ^that I 
know — don't shrink away, I won't hurt your feelings 
— ^but in some things you do understand me, and I 
understand you, as no one else can. We do feel 
something — in some measure alike now. And 
perhaps, in time, I may learn to be as patient as you, 
under the burden of a lonely heart But leave me 
thaty Jenny : don't take away my only resting-place. 
Gordon Graham is worthy 1 — how gifted — how 
fascinating — ^you know as well as I do I Indeed, but 
you are ungrateful, Jenny" — and a slight playfulness 
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touched her manner^ — '' to believe any harm of him. 
It was one of the first things which I liked in him, 
when he spoke in his beautiful way of you, and 
praised your ' violetp-coloured eyes/ and likened you 
to a ' fragrant flower, hidden from most people, but so 
well worth a search '^ " 

** Stop, Florence : pray don't ! " I said. 

*' I wUl stop-— I must stop. I have spoken. Now 
then, let it pass. No more — ^no more I But if I 
try to forget — ^try to find a place in life — ^if it please 
the Almighty to keep me here — ^you must not ask 
me to marry Sir Alexander. Oh, that I could put 
that idea far from me ! Whatever happens, don't 
you forsake me, Jenny ! " 
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CHAPTER XX. 

BASTON FLEASUBES. 

It was very pleasant during that quiet fortnight 
which followed Lady Templar's visit The sun 
shone, and the wind blew very gently, yet enough 
to make the high tides very glorious; and we sat 
and watched the dancing billows as they glittered in 
the bright light It was calm and mellow, as the 
decline of the year always is. 

Florence seemed to throw off any anticipation 
of evil; and imder the influences of the clear, 
glad sunshine, became cheerfiil— even joyous. We 
avoided talking of our return to Templar Cross — 
I saw she dreaded it We were eager about shells 
and seaweed ; and Florence took sketches of all 
our favourite spots, which I finished up at home. 
Cousin Charles had taught me to draw, but I had 
no experience in sketching from nature. And so 
the time sped. ^ And I afterwards looked back upon 
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it 85 if we had been sitting on a rock, unaware 
that the tide was snrronnding us — ^that the deep, 
dark waters were round us, gathering danger even 
then I 

'^ A carriage. Miss Jenny ! " exclaimed my old 
nurse, one morning — '^ Lady Templar's livery ; so 
I'm thinking you and Miss Florence won't have 
your promised pic-nic at the point ; and, deary me I 
we've a poor larder for her ladyship: and look — 
seel there's a horseman behind I" 

Florence had seen the carriage, and ran down- 
stairs. tVe looked out of the window together, 
ashamed to express our disappointment, for we had 
settled a pleasant expedition. 

" Jenny, look I 'tis him ! Oh, what shall I do — 
what can I do?" and Florence clasped my hand 
nervously. 

In another moment, the carriage stopped at the 
gate, and Sir Alexander Onslow helped Lady 
Templar to alight 

I cannot tell how we met, what he said or did, 
or what Florence did — I was confused. He looked 
so large and tall in our little room; his whiskers 
were so black; his eyes so big, and roimd, and 
dull! But he was shy too, and kind — 'very kind. 
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I afterwards thought He said little to Florence — 
all his remarks were addressed to me. He was 
pleased with everything : admired the yiqw, and 
the paper of the room ; and when the servant came 
to lay the cloth for dinner^ he very considerately 
said he would take a turn round the place. I 
heard his heavy step in our terrace walk^ and his 
whistle; and then stealing a glance out of the 
window^ I saw him leaning on the low wall^ looking 
perplexed and anxious, and evidently not thinking 
of the view. And I wondered if her altered 
appearance had shocked him — or if he read in 
her cold, grave manner, her unwillingness and 
indifference. 

I never saw Lady Templar so pleasant She 
was quite lively and chatty; but her eye never 
rested for one moment on her child. She brought 
patterns of damask and paper, for Florence to choose 
from. She intended refitting her room ; in fact, she 
was full of kindness, and proposed our remaining a 
fortnight longer if we wished it The more gracious 
and kind she was, the more silent and downcast did 
Florence become. 

Lady Templar remarked on her gravity when 
Florence left the room, and said she hoped I would 
tell her of anything that her child wished for. 
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She knew she had a severe trials and everything 
should be done to please her. She gave me carte 
blanche to gratify every whim^ and said we need 
spare no expense. She also said that no one knew 
what a noble^ kind creature Sir Alexander was. 
He did not care for waiting — he was willing to 
wait ; and so nothing was to be done to hurry 
Florence. Sir Alexander would be a constant 
visitor^ and she would learn thus to know and 
value him ; and it was very likely^ she added^ that 
he might drive down and see us again another 
day^ and bring his sister. 

Lady Templar said she meant to invite some 
distant cousins to spend the winter at the Barton. 
The house was rather melancholy; she was deter- 
mined to do everything to promote cheerfulness. 

Of course I assented^ and thought her wondrously 
kind ; and afterwards^ when we all went out — I in 
my chair — I began to like the tall man. There was 
something tender beneath the shy gruff voice, and 
when I saw his large inexpressive eyes following 
Florence's graceful movements, as she threaded the 
low rocks, or threw pebbles into the clear pools, and 
heard a low sigh, I pitied him, and almost wished 
he might succeed — ^and then I thought of Cousin 
Charles I I had time to think ; for Sir Alexander, 
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though he kept by my chair^ did not talk^ and Lady 
Templar was bargaiidng with the shrimpers. 

When they were gone, and Florence and I turned 
into our cottage after seeing them off, I remarked 
on Lady Templar's kindness. " Oh, don't Jenny — 
don't talk about all that to-night, please! We have 
one fortnight left for Baston pleasures, and don't 
please say anything about all that One fortnight 
— fourteen days, and then ..." A low sigh and 
shiver filled up the rest 

So we did not speak of the future, or of the past 
We dried our seaweed, and Florence finished her 
sketches, and sometimes we sang together, as if ,no 
shadow lay before or behind. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

BBEAEING DOWN. 

The fortnight passed but too quickly. We bid 
farewell to Baston friends^ and went a round from the 
sailor's graves to the rocky point And on the day 
and hour fixed, the grand coach arrived, and we 
drove away, leaving old Nurse to come after in a 
cart, with our marine treasures and luggage. 

It was a rich autumn day — a day on which an 
artist might lay by his colours in despair, fearing to 
lay on the brilliant purple and gold which abounded 
everywhere. Our last look of Baston as we mounted 
the hill was magnificently grand. Florence leant 
back against the silken cushions and drew down her 
veil ; but there was too much to delight me in every 
step, not to look out eagerly. I was suddenly 
startled out of a day-dream, by a great jerk and a 
stop. Then the footmen dismounted, and there was 
a stir and a parley. 

Florence leant forward to inquire somewhat 
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impatiently the meaning of all this. The wheel had 
come off, the men at last acknowledged with 
perplexed conntenances. A whole volley of abuse 
on the rough roads came clattering down from the 
gruff coachman on the box; but while every one 
talked and blamed, the fact was clear, that we must 
wait while Richard fetched a conveyance. The said 
Richard proposed mounting one of the horses, but 
the coachman did not like that plan. 

I laughed, not greatly displeased at an adventure 
— ^a very unforeseen thing in this steady old coach. 

Florence owned she would rather have gone on 
quietly; she was not romantic enough to relish 
sitting on the roadside for two hours. 

I think, however, she changed her mind, when, 
amid all the dispute as to what was to be done, a 
gentleman rode up, and, to our exceeding surprise, 
that gentleman was Mr. Graham I 

He insisted on Richard taking his mare, and 
riding to the Grange for a carriage. The Grange 
lay on this side of Templar Gross. Florence 
objected — fearing his mare might be hurt; but Mr. 
Ghraham did not care. '' Miss Alice " always went 
safe ; and besides, if it purchased him the unforeseen 
pleasure of being with us, even a broken knee 
would be bearable ! 
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He proposed oar going into an adjoining field, 
and sitting on a pleasant flower-studded bank. It 
was yery strange I He said he had only just arrived, 
and was setting off again on the morrow. There 
was great sadness, I thought, in his voice, as he 
spoke of business which would keep him in town 
all the winter. But he added that an idle, vegetable 
life did not suit him. He must work; and now 
that his building was finished there was nothing 
to occupy him at home. 

I had long known Mr. Graham to be an agreeable, 
fascinating man; but never, till that day, had I 
seen him so much so. His voice struck me afresh, 
as being peculiarly beautiAiL He was not only 
a good talker — and on this occasion his conver- 
sation was brilliant and sportive, as well as earnest 
and full of feeling — ^but he had that peculiar gift 
of making others talk. One always felt so very 
much more agreeable and clever, when in his 
company. 

On this memorable day Florence was silent and 
shy. I talked for her and mysel£ Very little 
actually passed between them ; yet — ^if ever a man 
conveyed to a woman heart-homage, and showed 
a gentle, considerate, but deep interest, by tone 
and look and manner, so did Gordon Graham to 
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Florence Templar. She had said, "I know it is 
all passed for ever I " — but could she think so now ? 

He often broke off in the midst of a glowing 
description to say how happy he was at being with 
us again: he addressed himself to me, it is true; 
but he looked towards Florence. 

He proposed sending a number of books for our 
reading; and even reminded us of a translation of 
some Italian poetry he was to have brought — 
(his voice trembling a little as he alluded to it) — 
he wished us to see it, and give our opinions 
about it 

The man and carriage returned all too quickly — 
so he said, and I felt — and yet, afterwards, when 
I was again at home — again in my own room, looking 
over at the old Barton — ^I wondered if he were true. 
I longed intensely for him to speak out. 

I found letters from Cousin Charles on the parlour 
chinmey-pieoe. He had not heard I He was relieved, 
he said, at having spoken the truth to Florence. 
He prayed me to mediate for him, to obtain her 
forgiveness. He spoke of her as still beautiful, 
but quite hopelessly as regarded himself. He alluded 
to the small-pox being on his ship ; but that no case 
was fatal, or even severe. His letter was like 
himself— hearty and frank ; only a tender melancholy 
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had spread its veil over every expression, instead 
of the merry, hopeful fun of former days. 

Lady Templar kept her promise. There were 
visitors at the Barton, and dinners and balls talked 
of, with riding and driving every day; and Sir 
Alexander always there, maintaining his quiet, 
undemonstrative character, and acting up to instruc- 
tions to the letter, by not being too eager or hasty. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

THE ENGAGEMENT. 

The visitors at the Barton were Mrs. Belvoir and 
two Miss Belvoirs. A little^ thin^ witch-like woman, 
with sly eyes and a propensity to sniff; fond of 
asking questions, and avoiding giving her own 
opinion; clever at knowing every one's affairs; 
accomplished in smooth insinuating speeches : to sum 
up, a regular " toady." Such was Mrs. Belvoir. 

Her delight at being honoured by an invitation 
to the Barton, after years of estrangement, was 
expressed in every possible shape and form. ^^ Her 
dearest cousin. Lady Templar, and her dear poor 
dear love of a Florence," were praised inordinately ; 
while wonderful shakes of the head, including her 
small yellow wig curls, and profound sighs, expressed 
her affliction at Florence's scarred face. 

Selina, the eldest daughter, was decidedly blue, and 
decidedly masculine; Florence and I added to this 
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"decidedly cross tempered and disagreeable." She 
was small, like her mother, with long sharp nose, and 
chin, and yellow curls. Florence — ^happily always 
known by the diminutive of Flo' (fancy her a 
Florence 1) — ^was very tall, very slight, and had large, 
staring, black eyes, an uncomfortable coloured skin, 
and long, thick, black hair, decidedly neither fine nor 
glossy. She was soft, and languid, and sentimental, 
but quite as great a toady as her mother. From the 
cellar to the state drawing-room, from the attics to 
Florence's own especially set apart boudoir, did 
these people insinuate themselves — snijBSng over the 
cook's work, or prying into the pantry, to the infinite 
disgust of the butler, or uttering exclamations of 
delight at Florence's drawings and books, and all the 
costly fitting up of her room. They irritated her, 
they admired her, they pitied her, till she was fain 
to take refuge in Sir Alexander's quiet and unob- 
trusive kindness; or if his sister was there, which 
she often was, Florence took refuge under her 
wing. Miss Onslow was an elderly, dignified, kind 
woman, warmly attached to her brother, who was 
much younger than herself. Florence liked her. 

I seldom went to the Barton, and the weather was 
so wet, so damp, and miserable, I hardly ever went out 
anywhere. My father was much worked; it was such 
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an unhealthy season r there was a great mortality 
among the poor, and my mother was constantly 
engaged in ministering to them: we were ftdl of 
occupation. Meanwhile the Barton was the resort 
of all the gay people in the neighbourhood. Every 
night its old windows gleamed with festive lights, 
and Florence was so beset with visitors and gaiety, 
that I did not see her for weeks. 

It must have been six weeks from the time of our 
leaving Baston, that she came to see me in my own 
little room, having excused herself from joining the 
rest to a grand party in the neighbourhood on the 
plea of headache. 

I was grieved to see her look so thin and fagged, 
with a burning spot in her cheeks, and an anxious, 
unhappy, restless eye. 

^' Words cannot tell how I loathe it all, Jenny I 
how weary I am, or how I was stung at being so 
dragged before the public again. But that has 
passed. I am callous now I . . . Jenny I " — she 
spoke hurriedly, and looked frightened— « Jenny 1 
do you remember my telling you of an odd sensation 
I had, about the walls gradually coming nearer and 
nearer — slowly, slowly coming in upon me, day by 
day. Oh, heavens 1 it is so 1 I am oppressed. I feel 
ready to suflFocatel But I am not mad," she added 
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with a neryoos laugh. '* This is no monomania, only 
a type of what really is. It is all over with me, 
Jenny I it is &tedl Florence is not self-willed and 
determined now. Oh, no I bat so amiable, as Miss 
BelYoir hath it" 

" My dear Florence, yon are ill ; yon are 
feTerish," I intermpted, alarmed at her strange 
manner. 

** No, I am weU. What! is it so nnnsnal for 
me to be amiable and complying, that you take 
it to be a symptom of illness? Their chains are 
round me. I am bound — Abound tight" And she 
attempted to move her arms, as if she was really 
bound. '^I have relented! — I have indeed! God 
knows. Sir Alexander deserves a better wife ! " 

" You have, Florence ? What ! you marry him 
willingly?" 

^^ Tes ; I have deliberately settled, with selfish 
prudence— entered into a compact firm and fast — 
that I had rather trust myself to him, with my 

burden of misery, than — than Why, Jenny," she 

added, changing her mournful tone to one of excite- 
ment, ** one day Lady Templar threw oflF all this new 
manner; and when I said I could not marry him, she 
spoke just as she did when she turned my brother's 
picture to the wall ; she firoze me with her terrible eyes. 
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and she said, * if I did not accept Sir Alexander 
she would throw me oflF for ever, with her male- 
diction ; she would turn me out of doors, a beggar ; 
or,' she added cruelly, 'to live with Mrs. Belyoir, 
who is dying to have you, and who watches the 
issue of this aflair as a cat watches its prey. Mrs. 
Belvoir wishes you to find a home with her: so 
choose between Sir Alexander and her.' Yes, 
Jenny, she said all this; and, on my knees, I 
asked her mercy, and when denied, on my knees 
still, I have wept and thought for hours. I have 
tried to rouse myself, and defy them all; but I 
can't Nol the walls are closing on me, and I 
dread — oh, Jenny, you know what I dread! — ^you 
know our inheritance ! " 

Then, after a pause, she added — "He is kind, 
and says he trusts to winning my affection hereafter. 
He quotes his married sister as a 'case in point' 
She did not love her husband when she married; 
but now she is very happy with him. And so I have 
consented. Oh, Jenny, only one thing could save 
me — only one — and that can't be ! And do you know," 
she said, hurriedly, covering her face, "that day, 
when the carriage broke — I was not so sure — I 
thought — oh, what did I not hope and think? — 
merely because he was kind and polite — nothing 
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more! It was all my own infatuated folly, which 
could^ for a second, construe a word or a look 
otherwise 1 " 

All was said In a strange,' quiet voice; and without 
change she went on to tell me how her wedding- 
clothes were ordered — what a fiiss and stir they 
all made about it; but one thing was good — the 
detestable Belvoirs would go as soon as the wedding 
was over. Then she asked me to come, and inquired 
about my father, all in the same hushed, timid, and 
constrained tone; only, now and then, breaking off 
into a mournful, earnest entreaty — '^ Don't forsake 
jpuB, Jenny 2 whatever happens, be my friend ! " and 
once or twice, in a thrilling whisper, she said that 
perhaps her marriage to such a calm, kind, creature 
as Sir Alexander, might save her from her worst 
dread— that heir-loom of the Templars — ^** You know, 
Jenny I" 

Alas I alas ! I did know. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 

DB. WILSON SENT FOB. 

The approaching marriage between Sir Alexander 
and the once beautiful Miss Templar was now 
talked of - everywhere, while busy preparations went 
on. Mr. Graham did not return to Tiis home: 
report said he was much engaged and much sought 
in London, and a great deal with Edward Templar. 

The season was unusually damp and chill. A 
dense unhealthy fog seemed to brood over the place ; 
and it was fearful to note the number of newly 
made graves. In every street — ^in almost every 
house — was sickness and distress ; only the old gray 
Barton seemed exempt; and thither, daily, came 
seamstresses and milliners and tradespeople of every 
description. And Lady Templar walked out proudly 
from the gates, on Sundays, beside her intended 
son-in-law, followed by the cousins Belvoir — but 
Florence, the bride elect, where was she ? 

L 5 
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** Tired to death, poor dear soul, with fitting on 
dresses and choosing jewels, and all that tiresome 
stuff," simpered Miss Belvoir. 

" Very busy, and absurdly nervous," pronounced 
Lady Templar. 

Ah ! I saw her for a moment I had just time 
to go into her room to inquire about my dress for 
the wedding morning. Jewels glittered on the 
table ; chairs and sofas were covered with silks 
and velvets ; and two maids were busy packing a 
large box. She was on her old low seat, bending 
down till her head was almost on her knees. A 
silent wringing of her hands — a sad, stricken, 
earnest gaze at me — and that was all my greeting. 
I attempted to whisper words to the e£Pect that all 
this must not be. I said it was a sacrifice; but 
she shivered and said — 

" Hush, it must 1 " She caught hold of niy 
arm — looked eagerly into my eyes. ** Does he 
know ? Has he heard ? " I said nothing. " Oh, 
yes, he knows 1 " And with a shiver she sank 
down again, murmuring — " It must be — it must be." 

That evening, my mother and I were agreeing 
how very horrible such a forced marriage was, when 
my. father came in and joined our conversation. 

" What 1 she is still so very averse ? " he asked. 
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" She does not love him," I answered. 

" Well, all I can say is, he is more worthy of 
her love than otters I could name. He will he a 
kind and considerate hushand, I don't doubt" 

" But you can't think it right, Mr. Wilson," 
exclaimed my mother, " to go to the altar without 
any love ; in fact, loving another." 

" Well, wife, there is many a slip between the cup 
and lip." 

" Ah, it is too late now ! " said I. " To-morrow, 
the lawyer comes to make out the will and the 
setdement ; and then " 

A ring at the surgery bell interrupted me, and 
stopped the subject 

My father did not return till after I had gone 
to my room. I looked out as was my wont to do. 
Still that murky atmosphere, and wet streets — ^the 
moon obscured by a thick vapour, while no breeze 
stirred the Barton limes, and the smoke from the 
quaint chimneys could not rise. 

There was much opening and shutting of the 
door, and occasionally I caught sight of the brilliant 
light in the halL A supper -party, no doubt, I 
thought; but it was no tmusual sight now, to see 
lights moving at a late hour there. The lawyer was 
to be there all the next morning. In the afternoon, 
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if my mother could spare me^ I was to go and see 
the bridal dress« 

My thoughts were disturbed by a low knock at 
my door» and presently old Nurse came in — ^hearing 
me still up, as she said — ^and wishing to know if I 
wanted anything. She was always glad of an excuse 
for a « tell." 

" There's no saying. Miss Jenny, where the sick- 
ness will fall next ; and deary me I the Almighty 
keep your dear father up to his work I but save us ! 
he is overpowered, the poor^ dear man. And Mr. 
Lilly is ill now ; and sure and certain, I do believe 
somebody is ill over the way. There has been a 
great moving and stir there this hour past. It 
may be company, as you say ; but who knows ? 
And so the wedding is to come off next week? 
Dear me now. Miss Jenny, I deem it is a more 
likely match than it would have been with that little 
Nabob. Pish I I never did like him at all! A 
while ago, I took it. into my head he was up to 
glamouring of you, with his grand talk and laming. 
Bless you! don't look so horrified, my darling. I 
meant no harm. Ay, my dear, if you haven't all 
the beauty of " 

There is no need to repeat all that the good soul 
ran on with in her partial love of me. 
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To return to my story :-— Nurse and I sat longer 
than we should, lookmg out on the dismal street, and 
wondering why they were up so late at the Barton. 
Then our street door opened, and my father's step 
was heard. We looked rather guilty at being found 
up at such an hour; but he did not seem to notice 
the light in my room. After talking to my mother, 
he proceeded to Nurse's roouL 

" Oh my 1 Miss Jenny — ^he's calling of mel" and 
away she ran. 

It is for gruel or wine for some sick person, I 
thought, and then hastened to undress. 

There was a little subdued stir still in the house, 
and then the street door opened and shut again, and 
all was quiet. I was soon in bed, and had fallen into 
a dose, when I became conscious of some one 
standing by my pillow. 

"Are you asleep, my dear?" asked my mother. 
" I feared the noise would have alarmed you." 

** Oh no I" I answered, sleepily, and half turning to 
dose again : but I was surprised to find my mother 
had seated herself by me, instead of leaving the 
room. 

Presently she went to the window, then returned 
to my side. " The wedding will be put off, I 
suppose," she said, as if speaking to herself. 
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** What wedding, mother?" I asked, now com- 
pletely awake. 

** It seems her ladyshif) is ill. There was a supper 
paiity, and the company had been looking at all the 
beautifiil presents Florence had received. Somehow, 
she reftised to come down to supper, and they say 
Lady Templar flushed up and looked angry as she 
went herself to seek her, after sending those Miss 
Belvoirs in vain, more than once. Ah ! there is the 
gate banging I perhaps your father is coming.*' 

All was quiet, however, and I asked, ** Do you 
mean that Lady Templar is ill, or is it Florence?" 
for I had a dread I could not express of some- 
thing — I did not know what — happening to poor 
Florence. 

" Oh, it is my lady herself, as I was saying. She 
went to fetch her daughter, and they say she found 
her weeping and wailing, like one broken-hearted or 
distraught The housekeeper told your father she 
believed that Miss Templar had heard from her 
brother that morning, and that something in the 
letter had seemed to turn her frantic ; but the letter 
seemed to have come mysteriously with some flowers 
and books firom the Grange, not by the post : I don't 
know how this could be exactly." 

"From the Grange, mother!" said L "Nothing 
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more likely! Mr. Graham knows Sir Edward very 
welL Oh I what could it be? but go on and tell me 
all you know." 

" I know nothing more than that Lady Templar's 
voice was heard raised in an excited way» and that 
she was some time in Florence's room. As she came 
out she uttered the word ^ Remember!^ sternly, 
looking back. A few moments after, the housekeeper 
heard a heavy sound, and coming out on the gallery, 
saw Lady Templar lying on the ground. Your 
father was sent for. He says it is a fit Oh, my 
dear, what an awfiil thing I Poor woman ! her days — 
her very hours, perhaps, are numbered; for your 
father says it will be a miracle if she recovers." 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

MOTHEB AND SON HEET. 

The next mormng I was awoke by the church bell 
tolling for the dead. It had been but too common a 
sound of late ; yet to-day it caused me to tremble. 
It was not, however, for Lady Templar. She still 
lived; and my father believed her to be conscious, 
though utterly unable to speak. 

The lawyer was punctual ; but no business could 
be attended to — and he drove away again. Sir 
Alexander, too, was seen to leave, after a long 
conversation with Mrs. Belvoir. 

Florence had locked her door against every one, 
after hearing my father's opinion of her mother's 
dangerous state : no doubt, she needed solitude, and 
wished to keep out the Belvoirs. I wondered what 
she thought and felt ; I wondered what her mother 
had said; and then I turned with a shuddering, 
sickening dread, to a report which had again reached 
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me— a mere gossipping rumour; but it disturbed 
me: it might be only from a disposition to cavil 
at and detract from anything good and great — ^it 
might be mere envy and jealousy — but I liked 
not the whispers which went round about Mr. 
Graham! 

When my father found time to eat a hasty 
dinner — ^looking so worn and harassed as to alarm 
us — ^I heard that there was not a shadow of hope 
that Lady Templar could recover. From her 
anxious, troubled countenance, he had imagined 
that she had something on her mind, and had 
himself ventured to name her son. Poor woman! 
at last— on this, her hour of death — ^helpless, and 
laid low — ^she yearned to forgive and to see the 
rebellious but once favourite child. Sir Edward 
had been sent for, but my father doubted if she 
would live long enough to see him; and every 
opening of the door, every stir in the room, made 
her cast longing and restless glances. My father 
said that Sir Alexander had returned, and was very 
low and dejected ; desiring much an interview with 
his betrothed, which she as constantly evaded on 
different pretexts. Mrs. Belvoir had taken upon 
herself to order a room for him, calling him one 
of the family ; and there he was to remain, awaiting 
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the end, and doubtless wishing to console Florence, 
if she would allow him to do so. 

From her, towards night, I received a harried 
pencil scrawl, full of agitation and misery; feeling 
deeply and sorely that her presence in the chamber 
of death gave no comfort, irritated by the obtrusive 
attentions of the Belvoirs — ^who seemed to be playing 
some deep game — and yet, when alone, nervous 
and miserable. She entreated me to come to her. 

This I did on the morrow evening — not being 
able to leave home before. I was startled and 
sorry to find her in such a fever of anxious excite- 
ment — listening nervously at every sound which 
seemed like an arrival. 

** My brother, Jenny I " she exclaimed. " He is 

coming. If she lives to see him Oh, God, how 

much hangs on that meeting I ^ 

She was walking to and fro, as she spoke, in a 
hurried, disordered step. 

** I feel I ^ she exclaimed, stopping suddenly, and 
uttering her words with startling solemnity — ^^ I feel 
that my fate hangs on that meeting I It is very 
awful ! " she presently added : " such a parting is 
awful — ^horrible I There is no sorrow — ^no gentle, 
affectionate sorrow — no tears I — I can't shed one. 
My mother's last words to me were Hark I" 
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And she rushed to the door, listening eagerly, 
and signing to me to make no noise. 

There was a stir below, evidently. The drawing- 
room door opened, and female voices were heard 
vociferating exclamations in a subdaed tone — ^there 
were heavy, men's footsteps — and a low, deep voice 
saying something, which was evidently answered 
from without, and by one whose tones, even then 
and there, sounded different from others. I knew 
that voice; and so did Florence. 

She had sunk back, and with a wild, convulsive 
movement of her arms, gasping out *^ It is he I " 
she fainted. 

I watched by Florence till late that night I 
could not leave her. She was worn and spent with 
excitement, and had two or three fainting fits. She 
fell asleep at last, under the influence of a soothing 
draught which my father ordered. 

He told me that Sir Edward had arrived. He 
had been at the Grange ; and when the report 
spread that an express had been sent for him, he 
appeared before the messenger could have reached 
anything like half way to London. Mr. Graham 
had driven him in. He had evidently been at the 
Grange for some days, staying with his friend, from 
whence he had written that letter to Florence, and 
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was perhaps awaiting the result^ when a more 
powerful Hand, and in another way, brought about 
the desired meeting. 

Mother and son were together now ; and I knew, 
while I watched on poor Florence's restless sleep, 
that in the death-room another had been summoned 
The lawyer, who was so lately to have drawn up 
a marriage settlement, was now taking down the 
wishes of the dying, expressed imperfectly enough. 
No one was present but the three. There was 
intense' silence in the old house for the space of 
an hour, while God's gifts of great possessions were 
being transferred from the dying to the living. 
What a responsibility that is — ^what an amount of 
good or evil hangs on the drawing out of a vdll ! 

The lawyer left ; and then again there was gentle 
moving in the passages, and whispered words ; and 
I gathered that the Rector was sent for. What was 
he to do ? Alas I nothing ; for, as he mounted the 
stairs, the nurse came out to say that all was over — 
all over I Dread words, I thought them then I 

My mother kindly consented to my staying with my 
poor friend, and giving her the little comfort I could. 
Florence was very ill; and, fortunately for her, 
my father ordered complete rest and quiet So she 
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lay alone — ^and as it seemed, forgotten — while all 
the preparation for a pompous and grand fmieral 
took place. Sir Edward had seen his sister once. 
The meeting brought tears to her eyes, which seemed 
to do her good; and I thought him very kind in 
manner. I hoped she would find at last some family 
affection to rest on. 

They passed out with stately pomp — a long 
procession; and it so happened that Sir Alexander 
Onslow and Mr. Graham walked side by side: it 
was by mistake, and an accident ; but it was much 
talked of. 

A heavy, thick rain fell all day — a chill, cold 
rain, which seemed to penetrate through everything. 
I have cause to remember that wet day. On the 
morrow, I was to return home, and Florence was 
to go with her brother to his home, as it was 
decided that some change would be good for her. 
Of course, the wedding was indefinitely postponed. 
Poor Sir Alexander looked sad enough; but it 
could not be helped: and the Miss Belvoirs did 
their very best to console him. 

So I said farewell to my dear Florence, as her 
brother gravely but kindly assisted her into the 
carriage ; and they drove off, followed by the 
Belvoirs, who had contrived to get an invitation 
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to Thorny Park — and for whom Sir Alexander 
had sent his carriage. , 

Once more, the old Barton was deserted. When 
the curtain again drew up, it was indeed on a 
different scene! 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

OLD THINGS PASS AWAY. 

That mournful and blighting autunm had passed, 
and a seasonable frosty winter had also glided by. 
It was again spring. The avenue was already 
green^ and all seemed in holiday array^ when a 
merry burst from the old church tower announced 
the arrival of Sir Edward and the new Lady 
Templar; and in that gay, light, modem carriage, also 
sat Florence. She looked out eagerly — up at my 
window. I thought I could read hope and happiness 
in the hasty glance, and her late letters had also 
given me this impression. 

I must pause ere I attempt to speak of the 
change &om the ancient and somewhat sombre 
grandeur of the desolate deserted house, to the 
present glittering brilliancy at the Barton. A 
shadow from the grave comes over me as I speak. 
Voices long, long hushed in death, sound in my ears ; 
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memories of grief, bereavement, and solemn, loving 
words obscure everything else I Of all the new 
doings at the Barton — the remodelling and furnishing 
— the gay grace and sparkling splendour, I only 
heard. I went not there. For before that beautiAil 
spring came, the beloved husband, the kind good 
father had left us. 

To be brief : his over fatigue, his night and day 
work, during that sickly autumn, had told severely 
on his constitution ; and in the rain on the day of 
Lady Templar's fcmeral he caught a cold which 
settled on the lungs. I cannot attempt to describe 
all that followed ; let Florence's remark to me in one 
of her letters suffice. 

Speaking of her sympathy in our trial, she added : 
" But, Jenny, yours is not sorrow without hope. It 
is a painful parting, no doubt; many will sorely 
miss dear Dr. Wilson — ^how much your mother and 
you will, I think I can guess ; but oh, friend, be 
happy in your memory of love ; be happy that you 
have had something so precious, even though it be 
lost All you say and I hear fipom others gives me 
happiness for you ; it is soothing — sanctifying." 

It was indeed a contrast to her late parting; and 
though heart^sorrowful, it did not grate on me as 
ungenial, to find my friend returned apparently 
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gayer and hopeful with some of her old playfulness 
of manner. Yet Florence was left anything but an 
heiress^ as she had been taught to expect; for, besides 
a small settlement, which was hers by right. Lady 
Templar had, at the last, left everything to her son. 

Sir Edward appeared, however, to be kind and 
liberal towards her ; though at times hard and stem. 
His wife, the lovely little Lady Templar, seemed 
bom to fascinate every one, and had won Florence's 
love. She was very pretty, and full of an inde- 
scribable grace and piquancy. Coquettish and 
winning, she ruled her grave husband, and under 
her auspices, the old Barton was completely changed. 
The old stately ftimiture, which did not suit her 
capricious taste, was all put aside into one wainscotted 
chamber, where she bid Sir Edward and Florence 
go and feast on their ancestral pride whenever they 
liked ; for her part, she liked ottomans and couches, 
and ^' loves of low chairs l** And so also the quaint 
arrangement of the flower garden was altered. 
Lady Templar abhorred a straight line ; so the old 
walks were curved, and turf laid, and plashing 
fountains added, till it seemed like herself — a Lady 
Vagary, as her husband called her — all beauty and 
brightness, following no rule, but that of impulsive, 
eccentric taste. She professed to hate ceremony 
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as much as she did foimal walks, and so the society 
at the Barton assumed a different tone. It was 
described as very pleasant, very brilliant, for she 
threw a witchery over everything. Some ladies, 
fond of the good old ways — ^and there are always 
some such — ^fonnd occasion to doubt and half 
condemn; they liked the former habits of the 
house better; but the young were all charmed, and 
Lady Templar set the fashion, from a shoe-knot to a 
curtain drapery. 

The Barton was also a peculiarly favourite resort 
for gentlemen. They liked the ease, the luxury, and 
the ^* sans ceremonie,'* and Sir Edward's rare wines ; 
and perhaps, more than all, at least to a few, was the 
rare gift of song which his lovely little wife possessed. 
Her singing was very beautiful, and her cleverness 
at acting as great In fact it was whispered, and 
perhaps with truth, that she had been educated for 
the stage. However that was, every one agreed in 
thinking her a bewitching little syren, privileged to 
do and to say differently from other mortals; and 
when after a time the grave matrons of Templar 
Cross shook their heads and hoped their daughters 
might not follow such an example, and prophesied 
that no good would come of it, Florence — the 
discreet, grave Florenoe— excused her sister, saying. 
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^' She has been so much abroad^ and is so thoughtless 
and childlike I She means no harm !" 

But where was Sir Alexander Onslow, you will 
say ? What place did the worthy baronet take in 
the glittering scene ? 

He was brooding over disappointed hopes in 
Scotland* His sensible sister, suspecting how the 
case stood, and loving and valuing her brother too 
well to like to trust to such a marriage, entreated 
him to be advised, and not to take a wife, who not 
only did not love him, but was supposed to be 
attached to another. 

Lady Templar had left no charge to her ^on, as 
Florence had dreaded she would, and Sir Edward 
said that Florence might do as she liked. So 
the match was broken off, and Florence, with her 
blighted beauty, and altered prospects, was again 
free. 

She read, and drew, and seemed to take a new 
and earnest interest in improving her mind. There 
was a passing doud, when her brother occasionally 
spoke imperiously. Templar-fashion, and she mighty 
under other circumstances, have felt her altered 
position keenly ; always having to give way to her 
sister-in-law, who almost exclusively engrossed the 
attention of the company. But in that company-^ 
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as much as she did formal wbP liiere was something 

at the Barton assumed r ^else. 

described as very pleaf ^ with one thought^ one 

threw a witchery ov iras a daily visitor at the 

fond of the good r ^ with Sir Edward and Lady 

some such — ^far ;^^ed guest^ as it seemed. This 

condemn ; 1^ .oi what would otherwise have been 

honse bette^ ^ ^'^ 

hsdj Tc j^J^ appeared to have concluded his 

curtair >■ ^ whatever it might be, which at one time 

T^ /^ in town. He was now content to be at 

fo' /^^j^jge, and not being one who could exist idle, 

' ^ at this time intent on improving all the roads 

the neighbourhood, thereby making work for 

^g labouring poor, and bestowing a lasting benefit 

^fi the neighbourhood. 

We saw but little of him; not that he was 
deficient in attention, for he often called, and never 
forgot to send fruit and flowers, and to supply me 
with books ; but my poor mother, who never lifted 
her head, as it were, after my father's death, could 
not make up her mind to see any one but the 
Rector and Florence. 

We lived secluded, but very peaceftiUy ; that long 
time of rest and calm rises now as a blessing to 
me: and my deep and ever increasing interest in 
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to keep me from anything like 

^ht to add^ that my health became so 

improved, that a new charm was thrown 
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that constant flow of visitors — ^there was something 
which blinded Florence to all else. 

She was wholly absorbed with one thought, one 
hope! Mr. Graham was a daily visitor at the 
Barton — on good terms with Sir Edward and Lady 
Templar; a privileged guest, as it seemed. This 
blunted the edge of what would otherwise have been 
a trying position. 

Mr. Graham appeared to have concluded his 
business, or whatever it might be, which at one time 
kept him in town. He was now content to be at 
the Grange, and not being one who could exist idle, 
he was at this time intent on improving all the roads 
in the neighbourhood, thereby making work for 
the labouring poor, and bestowing a lasting benefit 
on the neighbourhood. 

We saw but little of him; not that he was 
deficient in attention, for he often called, and never 
forgot to send fruit and flowers, and to supply me 
with books ; but my poor mother, who never lifted 
her head, as it were, after my father's death, could 
not make up her mind to see any one but the 
Rector and Florence. 

We lived sfecluded, but very peacefully ; that long 
time of rest and calm rises now as a blessing to 
me: and my deep and ever increasing interest in 
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Florence served to keep me from anything like 
dullness. I ought to add^ that my health became so 
wonderftdly improved, that a new charm was thrown 
on my path. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE FLIGHT. 

When Florence came to see us at this period^ my 
mother was wont to call her ** Sunbeam." There 
was something so soft^ so loving in her maimer ; and 
so glad and bright 1 — so much less yariable in 
mood I 

One day I asked her if she was engaged to Mr. 
Graham. I shall never forget the change of counte- 
nance — the sudden flush of colour — the agitation 
which she strove to suppress. 

'* Why do you ask that ? ^ she said, almost 
angrily. 

" Because it is reported that you are ; and I 
would fain know the truth." 

*^Is it reported? — is it? I would thank them 
not to make me the subject of report ! " She spoke 
very haughtily. 
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I made no reply ; and presently she came round 
to where I was sitting, and said quietly, and as if 
with effort — 

** I suppose you consider a parchment signed, 
sealed, and delivered, necessary; ycm would not 
trust to this,'* holding up a little cameo ring; 
" or — or to all that which can he so deeply felt 
and expressed, yet not spoken or written." 

" Oh no, Florence ; if I was over-cautious, it 
was from my great anxiety for your happiness; 
and, besides, a ring is often a pledge, I suppose — 
only, you know Mr. Graham is rather difficult to 
read off clearly." 

Again an. angry flush — and, as I thought, a keen 
look of pain. She winced under my words, as if 
they were knives. 

" And because he cannot be measured to the 
exact square rule of every other common -place 
mortal, he is to be distrusted and blamed 1 But 
oh, Jenny, I trust him I I will tell you, that 
notwithstanding all — ^my face — ^my fortune — still I 
dare to hope I He made no pledge or promise 
with this ring, for he gave Lucy one as well 
Hers was opal — characteristic, as he said, of her; 
yet his look and manner — after all, there m more 
in that than strings of protestations! And then, 
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why 18 he always at our house? — ^why does he 
ride and walk with ns?" 

I could make no answer, but I involuntarily 
sighed — which brought down some sharp reproach, 
and then a tender kiss to make peace; and so 
we parted. I often afterwards remembered that 
morning. 

There was a sweet, calm silence in our room, 
one evening before candle-time. My mother was 
taking a little dose ; and I, stealing a look now 
and then at her faded, drooping form, watched 
the passers-by, and tried to conjure up a more 
perfect faith in Mr. Graham. One of the curious 
coincidences which often occur happened on that 
evening, for the postman brought a long letter 
from Cousin Charles. He spoke of himself as 
having had the smallpox, but having entirely 
escaped a mark — his sun-tanned, worthless phiz 
was spared, and hers destroyed! Then followed 
burning words of self-blame ; yet again speaking 
of Mr. Graham as a bad man, and praying that 
her eyes might be opened to his true character. 
Lastly, he wound up with a touching, earnest 
hope, in few and manly words, that he might be 
permitted to minister to her happiness — ^no change 
of feature could destroy his love. If the time 
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should ever come that she could cease to blame 
him as her destroyer — if she could ever endure 
him — how glad he would be to devote everything 
to her ! He spoke of success, and prizes, and hopes 
of realizing some money in the course of a few 
years, if his life was spared* Not that he cared 
much about it for himself — he had enough for 
his wants — ^but to put him in a better position in 
the eyes of her to whom his income would be a 
mere pittance. 

My mother's tears stained the paper, as she read 
and re-read the letter; and we sat on, talking 
quietly of him and of Florence, always returning 
to the subject of Mr. Grraham with half sentences, 
suppressed sighs, and heavy thoughts. 

The evening sped on. It was nearly eleven, 
when I rose to urge my mother to go to bed. 
Before I had lit the night-lamp, we heard a loud 
knocking at the front-door, and Florence burst in 
upon us. She was dressed as for a party, but her 
hair was disordered and wild, and the flush of 
angry and offended pride lit up her eyes. She 
spoke rapidly, and as if panting for breath. 

^' Mrs. Wilson I I come to beg a night's lodging. 
I crave your protection ; for never, never again do I 
re-enter those dreadful doors I " 

m5 
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I here signed to Florence to be calmer^ for my 
mother was little able to stand snch an agitating 
scene. She nnderstood me^ and with great self- 
command came close to her^ and kneeling down by 
her chair^ she took her hand, and prayed her not to 
be angry or worried. Then, as my poor mother 
seemed mutely to implore explanations, in snbdned 
words, she said that for some time her brother had 
been stem and overbearing, and had more than once 
alladed to her dependence on him, in a way neither 
pleasant nor easy to bear. There had been company 
that day at dinner, and Lady Templar had smig 
to her lute as usual. She had sung Florence's 
favourite, a Spanish serenade, in her most thrilling 
style; and Mr. Graham had been exceedingly 
delighted with it She hesitated and paused as she 
reached this point; then rallied courage, as it were, 
and went on. 

" Well, Mr. Giuham, according to a fashion of his, 
presented some flowers to Lucy by way of thanks, 
and there was a little badinage, and blushing, and 
so fortL All at once I looked up and caught 
Sir Edward standing in the doorway, like some 
avenging spirit, scowling at us so darkly ! and very 
soon he beckoned me out 

" We went into his own room, where, shutting the 
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door, he accused me of plotting againftt his honour 
and happiness. Of course I waa aatonished, and 
with me pride and coldness from another always 
begets the like. I grew stony as he spoke so hardly. 
Well, he proceeded to say that he was determined 
not to stand it any longer ; and when I asked 'What? 
he told me that was mere hypocrisy ; for that I must 
know what he meant : no one could help seeing 
Mr. Graham's attentions to his wife, and her pleasure 
in them. He said he had already had stormy words 
about it, with her, but she was a mere child. Many 
awful oaths and threats he added, and wound up b/ 
daring me, as I valued his protection, to encourage 
and abet such iniqxdty ; that X^ucy never did such 
a thing till I showed her the way. I was astonished, 
and I tried to make him understand that Mr. 
Grraham's visits to the house were not exactly for 
the sake of Lady Templar's society: in fact, after a 
while, I plainly told him my hopes.'' 

She had been playing with her ring as she spoke, 
but stopped and put her hands to her temples, as 
if to still the throbbing, and her voice rose to wild- 
ness as she added — 

'^ And then he turned on his heel, and with 
withering contempt — I can never, never forget it I — 
he hissed out words like these: — * You — ^you — ^ugly. 
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scarred creature! You I Mr. Graham — he think 
of you ? You strangely forget yourself, methinks.' 
But I cannot repeat all that he said. It was 
horrible I — cruel I I rose. I was as quiet as if made 
of stone, and I said, ^ Farewell, Edward I we are 
parted for ever.' And now, now, kind fiiends, let 
me stay here ! only for a while— only a short time ; 
for— oh 1 it is true!" — again she touched her ring 
— " my brother was wrong. There is at least one 
noble, generous heart faithM to Florence Templar, 
faUen as she may be in the world's estimation." 

Here her over-restrained feelings gave way to 
violent weeping. We tried to soothe her, and bid 
her kindly welcome ; while laying her head on my 
mother's knee, she still cried bitterly. 

'* Cruel words — cruel, cruel brother!" she sobbed. 
" He might have spared me ; but I am as proud 
as he is. I will depend no longer on his bounty. 
He shall pay me my own fortune, and, small as it 
may be, it shall sufiSce. He forgot that he talked to 
Florence Templar!" 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 

THE NEWS. 

I HAVE a strong belief in the vanity of men, though 
that feeling is one nsaally ascribed entirely to my 
own sex. I believe that many a downfall from 
high aspirations to a lower level may be traced 
to vanity. Many an ill-assorted marriage may be 
traced to a man's vanity and proneness to be flattered 
by women. 

Mr. Gordon Graham was vain — vain and self- 
indolgent, though it was skilfully hidden. But 
instead of moralising from data since supplied, I 
must return to my tale. 

My lagt thought that night was, now Mr. Graham 
must speak or be silent for ever. Florence is not 
prone to see or believe in love — ^and true love, such 
as hers, is wont to be timid — ^yet she is sure. He 
cannot then be worldly. I began to believe that 
he was sure to come to-morrow, and settle alL 

It was a thoroughly setded rainy day. Not a 
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hope existed in the shape of a clearing sky. It was 
dark^ heavy, and gloomy, with rain-cloaded windows, 
and a constant patter on the staircase skylight 

Florence was up betimes, and appeared to me 
cheerful during breakbst She admired our china 
and dainty fine old table linen, and insisted on helping 
me to carry up my mother's tea and toast Then 
she stationed herself at the window, and surveyed 
the wet streets with a thoughtful air. 

''It is not a day for any one to come out," I 
remarked. 

*' Oh, yes — on horseback I " 

" But does he know where you are, Florence ? ^ 

" I left a note with my maid; and he was quite 
certain to be there to-day — ^very early. I expect 
him every moment" 

I saw that her eyes glistened, as if tears were 
there; and she again looked out, and played her 
fingers nervously on the window. 

" You won't disturb my fidth," she presently said. 
''Oh, Jenny, at last — at last, I feel the crisis at 
hand I Great joy and great grief shake hands 
sometimes. From the flutter here in my heart, 
I could almost fancy it pain." 

I was trying to write to Cousin Charles; and 
the old clock ticked just as it had done on the 
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evening he said ''Farewell" It seemed to bring 
up that hour so viyidly, that I could only panse^ 
while a whole host of memories were fast passing 
before me: through hours of hope and hours of 
disappointment — ^from childhood till now — ^had that 
old clock ticked on^ with monotonous complacency ; 
and its voice had strange power I 

Florence moved, and approached to look my old 
friend in the face. " Ten o'clock 1 Oh, I thought 
it was later I " and she took up a book, but not as if 
she meant to read it 

I wrote on. The old clock had inspired me. 
Fast and free came my words. But that letter was 
never finished. I have it now, with the large 
blot which stopped my sentence — that blot of fright, 
as my pen dropped from my hand. 

One of my brothers came very hastily into the 
room, just as my mother was creeping down-stairs. 
He began with — " Oh, Jenny, hava you heard the 
news?'' then stopped short, looked at Florence, and 
blushed scarlet 

"What news?" asked Florence. "Pray do not 
mind me ; you look at me as if I were an ogress." 

Still Jem coloured, and looked from one to 
another, and played with his hat 
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'* What is it, Jem?" I said. 

He pointed towards Florence, and shook his head. 
She looked up again at the moment and saw the 
gesture. 

''Speak out!** she said, in an imperious tone, 
" for I see it concerns me. Pray inform me what 
piece of news you have picked up, or what the 
good town is saying of last night's affair at the 
Barton ?•* 

*' It is not ahout you," Jem said, bluntly, and 
not quite liking or understanding her manner. 

My mother was now at the door. Florence and 
I both rose to place her chair and cushions, and 
she smiled on us both with gracious pleasure. Jem 
tried to make off; but as he evidently wished to 
impart his news to some one, he touched my arm 
and signed for me to follow him. 

'^ Make him speak out," said Florence. '^ It is 
very rude, Jem, to have secrets before ladies;" 
and she tried to laugh, still busying herself about 
my mother's comfort 

'* If you must know, the news is," said Jem, 
'^ that Mr. Graham is gone." 

"Jem! come here; mind what you are saying i 
Idle gossip!" I said, hardly knowing what I did 
8ft7> 7®^ feeling sure something ill would come 
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out ; and I seized his ami, and was pulling him 
away. 

/* Mr. Ghraham ! What of him ? Jenny, pray allow 
him to speak out I I have a right to hear all I " 

'^ Well, Mr. Graham is gone off, foil tilt, as fast 
as four capital blood horses can go! John Smith 
at the toll-bar saw them go by like madi And 
they say — ^but of course that istft true — ^that Sir 
Edward is raving.** 

« Them ? You said them ? Sir Edward, do you 
mean?" I exclaimed. 

Florence let her book fall, and drew herself to 
her full height, while, with her arm upraised, she 
said in a hoarse whisper — 

'' Forbear, boy I How dare you fabricate such an 
untruth — such a wicked report ** 

She was stopped by a loud rap at the door, and 
the Rector entered, looking too full of concern and 
trouble for us to doubt what brought him. He 
told the same tale — ^that Mr. Graham and Lady 
Templar had leh together, and that Sir Edward 
had started after them. And the good, kind-hearted 
Rector paused to hope they would not meet, or there 
would be blood shed. 

Florence, who had thrown herself into a chair 
when Mr. King entered, sat all this time as 
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immoyeable as a statuQ^ with her eyes fixed ou. the 
Rector's face. The only sign of life was the hasty 
moyement of the no6tril> and the fiaahing glare of 
her eyes. Mr. King soon ceased speaking, and rose 
to depart He had been sent on his painM errand, 
he said, by poor Sir EdwanL It was indeed an 
awful business; but for a long time he had been 
uneasy about Mr. Graham himself: there was no 
principle about him ; he was very deep — very 
artftd, he said. 

A hasty gesture fix)m Florence seemed to sil^ice 
him, and quickened the old man's departure. He 
cast a look full of pity on her, but did not 
address her. 

When the door was shut, she rose and went up 
to my mother. Her lips moved, but no word 
came, after several vain attempts at articulation. 
Then she went out of the room, slowly, and feeling 
her way, as it were, like a blind person. I followed 
her up-stairs, but as she reached her room, she 
waved me back. 

** No, no, Jenny ! Alone— alone I " 

There was a solemn silence about our house all 
day ; for, after the first stir, and the agitation of 
my mother, we kept very still and qxdet It was 
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too still. I listened at Florence's door, with fearfol 
anxiety, and not a sound — ^not a step conld I hear. 
At dinner-time we knocked, but no answer came. 
Again, towards evening, I went and entreat^ her 
to open the door, but there was no reply. 

Then word was brought that Sir Edward had 
returned, and that the servants had sent for the 
Sector and a medical man. Nothing could be 
learnt of the fugitives ; and the whole town-business 
seemed at a stand -still*—- while people gathered 
together to hear, and to tell, and to wonder. 

Another event added to the excitement of the 
town. It was getting dark, when, as I afterwards 
heard, a carriage, recognised as one of the Grange 
carriages, drove up to the Golden Lion, and a 
woman very much muffled up, with a little boy, 
stepped out She was in a state of dreadful 
excitement, and in the greatest haste to go on. She 
ordered a chaise and pair at once, and told the kind 
landlady when she asked '^ Where?" that **it did 
not matter much; anywhere, so that it was far, 
far from here." 

It was remarked that she had flashing jewels on 
her fingers, and a long thick chain of gold hanging 
quite dowiL Distorted as her features were with 
grief and passion, her silken black hair, and her 
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peculiarly lovely shape, were remarked and 
remembered. Her broken English proved her to be 
a foreigner; but no one had ever seen her before. 
She passed away like an apparition, and it was not 
till after that these particulars were noted ; for others 
monopolized all the interest, work, and talk of the 
place. She was never heard of again. The man 
who had driven her went on with her, leaving the 
carriage to the care of the landlord, to go back to 
the Grange by the first opportunity. 

I went to Florence's room again to tell her that 
her brother had returned. Anything to rouse her — 
to force an answer. 

At last, she undid the bolt and stood before me, 
holding the door, however, so as to prevent my 
entering. 

Was it — could it be Florence, in the body ? I asked 
myself — ^that ghastly looking woman ! 

'* Jenny 1 ** she said, in a dull, hollow voice. " You 
are cruel I why tease me ?** 

''Florence!'* I answered, ''I will not leave you 
in this state — you must take some nourishment 
Florence!" — seeing that she tried to dose the door 
against me — ^''Florence! you shall not do so. If I 
am cruel, I can't help it. Are you going to give 
yourself up to madness, Florence?" 
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At these words she let go her hold of the door. 

" Well, give me some wine. I will do anything ; 
but don't alarm or excite^ yourself. See I I am quite 
calm I I am well — quite well— only I must be alone ! 
Jenny, let me be quiet—only for a short time I" 

" Very well ; if you will take this, Florence, you 
shall not be disturbed ; only my poor mother is quite 
ill from anxiety about you." 

"I will not try her long: only have a little 
patience, Jenny, and all will be right ; and don't talk 
of me — don't let people guess I" 

"Trust me, dear Florence I" I said, heart moved 
by her grief-stricken voice; and having seen her take 
some nourishment, I returned to my mother a little 
relieved. 

But I could not go to bed. I sat in my room with 
no light but that of a watery, young moon, shedding 
a pale, shadowy glimmer on the rain-drenched streets 
and dark, wet lime-trees. My room was very 
nearly opposite to that one occupied by Florence. 

All was perfectly still, and the church clock rang 
out hour after hour, till after one. I felt worn and 
weary with the anxious time ; and creeping quietly 
once more to her door, and finding everything so 
still, I thought I would lie down, still leaving my 
door open, in case she should call or ring. 
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A high wind had risen, and whistled wildly round 
the house, causing several doors to rattle. One 
seemed to shut and creak — ^was it the wind ? or was 
Florence moYing? I sat up to listen, and then I 
saw a white figure glide swiMy and noiselessly by 
my door ; and again the wind rushed round with a 
moaning, wailing sound, and my door banged loudly. 

I hastily got up, and with every nerve strung to 
pain, I went down-stairs. The surgery door was 
open; I went on; and there she stood — near the 
window for a little light; and she was in Ihe act of 
pouring from a bottle into her tumbler. 

'^Flor^oce!^ I exclaimed, at the same time 
dashing the phial out of her hand. ^' O Florence ! 
God forgive you!" 

She turned fiercely, almost like some savage 
animal, and raised the tumbler to her lips, in which 
she had already poured some of the fatal juice. 
But I seized her hand and shook it wildly, till it 
was all B^t about us, not heediag h^ shriU cry or 
her passionate exclamations. 

To this hour I do not understand how I acted 
as I did^ or how i had tl» str^igth. I assxmied 
a determined air of aathcxritfr, and treated her 
like a naiughty child — bidding her return to bed 
directly. At this «he threw h^^f upon me, and 
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cried — cobbed and cried and clung to me ; tOl, quite 
worn out, I helped her, unresisted, up-stairs, and 
laid her on her bed. 

Then, with her poor burning hand in mine, I 
repeated in a low voice psalms and verses, till at 
last the sobbing ceased, and she slept 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 

DEATH. 

Flobence was saved — saved from suicide and 
insanity ; but death went not without his prey. 

The thread of my mother's life — before worn 
very weak — now snapped under the pressure and 
shock of this new trouble; but in her gentle 
requirements Florence found her best cur^. She 
roused herself from stupor to minister to my mollier. 

It was indeed a "calm decay" — a quiet^ hopefiil 
passing away, worthy of the true and simple life 
which had gone before. 

The Barton was again shut up. Dark whispers 
reached us about Sir Edward's state, now and then; 
but he never came back, or kept up any communi- 
cation with our town; and his sister received her 
money through his lawyer. 

She felt this alienation much. Her heart yearned 
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for love — certainly in her own kith and .kin she 
found but little. For her sake, after my mother's 
death, I determined to leave my old home for a 
time. Too many associations clung to it, and the 
Grange was all too near. 

My brothers were settled out in the world, so 
that I was free to devote myself to my friend ; and 
my health had much improved of late; I could 
almost do as others did; and though never able 
to take long walks, I threw aside all support or 
wheel-chairs. 

So we two spinsters, still young as we were, 
set up housekeeping together, at a distant sea place, 
and strangers lived in my old home, while the 
rooks held uninterrupted sway at the Barton; and 
again the old gate was tinted with Time's mellow 
colours, and little Lady Templar's sparkling foun- 
tains became choked and foul — -just symbols of her 
own career. 

We were sitting by our fireside, and the wind 
blew keenly without — entering every possible crevice 
with moan and wail, or more gustily rattling doors 
and windows, and sending puffs of smoke into our 
faces. Florence had been very weak and tired all 
day. She often was so now; and her once 
roimded figure was thin and sharp. I had been 

N 
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looking at her» and trying to compute the change 
I felt^ and wishing for something to rouse her. 

^^ Jenny I " she said, holding up the newspaper, 
" have you seen the uews ? — * Commander Charles 
Sutton, to be Captain/ &c So he is posted; and 
I see the ^ Oberon' is coming home. With his 
prizes. Captain Charles will be looking up, eh? 
I am glad he is coming home." 

She spoke with an animation I had not seen for 
a long, long time. 

" Are you glad ? " I said. " Why, then, so 
am I; but I don't wish him to be disappointed, 
Florence." 

She did not answer again; but I was startled 
some time after, to feel her hands on my shoulders. 
I could not see her face — she was behind me — ^but 
her voice was low, and (aH of feeling. 

" He won't be disappointed, my poor little Jenny. 
All will be right, I am sure. But, Jenny, let me 
warn you ; 'tis best to speak plainly now — ^at once. 
If you mean, or think for a moment that, even 
supposing such a very unlikely thing as that he 
should wish it now — ^if you think I. ever can return 
his or any man's love — ^you are wrong. I am glad 
to see him again as your cousin — as a frigid — and 
a pleasant man ; no more — ^not a tittle more." 
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*' Oh, Florence ! I am sure hie , loves you yet ; 
and won't his long devotion — ^his faithful love — avail 
with yon to make him happy at last ? " 

" As to his loving me yet, he won't when he 
sees me. I understand him — I know all about it 
Oh, nol I should never have made him happy — I 
could never return his love: it was not the sort 
to attract me. Besides, a woman who-— who once 
loves, afterwards to patch up a marriage on the 
dregs — ^the ashes I No, no I I could not do it I I 
can face my loneliness with you : by your unfailing 
kindness, Jenny, I have been up-borne, and how — 
now I feel my journey is coming to an end. Yes, 
dear, don't shrink — don't disbelieve me ;^ it is sol 
I am glad; why should you grieve? Mine has 
been a troubled lot, partly from my own disposition ; 
but, God be thanked, I have been spared one bitter 
drop, which I dreaded, Jenny! I gladly believe 
Dr. Orme, when be said there was a consuming 
fever in my veins — ^that I Was in a decline, in fact 
I have only one. thiBrg more to wish ! Don't weep, 
Jenny I Remember what you saved me from, 
faithftil little friend — uncomplaining, solitagr one. 
What would Florence TemjJar have done without 
you I" 

This was the only time she ever alluded to 
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Charles's old attachment ; and for a short time 
after this conversation she seemed to rally: then 
I gathered hope^ and turned mj thoughts firom the 
grave, and firom the utter loneliness which would 
be mine without her. 

Charles's return was delayed; we were in the 
middle of spring before he came. Well do I 
remember that day. Florence was pretty well, and 
had had a good night She was reading. I was 
arranging flowers, when a rap at the door announced 
a visitor. In a moment he stood by me — ^himself — 
the very same ; yet how changed — ^browner, stouter, 
but with the same clear blue eye and quick turn of 
the head — ^the same little,' stiff curl of the mouth-— 
and the same earnest, hearty shake of the hand. 

He claimed a kiss from his " little cousin ; " and 
then, turning round, with my hand still in his, 
seemed uncertain how to approach or address 
Florence. I saw a flush spread over his face, as 
she rose, and, with a graciousness she had never 
shown to him, held out both hands, welcoming 
him home in her clear, sweet voice. I felt hiyn 
tremble. But great must have been the change 
to him! He was now for the first time looking 
at the mischief he had wrought She talked for 
us all — ^asked questions, and told the news. I 
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longed to leave them; but, as if she guessed my 
intention, she soon rose and said she was going 
to hasten our tea, for the traveller's benefit 

He opened the door for her; and when she was 
gone, threw himself on a chair, covering his face 
and exclaiming — 

*^ Good heavens 1 is it possible ? Is that the 
brilliant Florence Templar?" 

Then he rose and paced up and down' the room, 
asking many questions rapidly, and with a frown — 
" Where was Graham, the heartless villain ? Was 
Florence well off? Where was her brother?" &c. 
And when, at last, I touched on her health, he 
came and sat by me, took my hand, and resuming 
his own tender manner, said — 

" You are a good friend to her, Jenny ; but don't 
talk. of her dying! — don't, for pity's sake! She 
will recover. We will nurse her — ^you and I. Oh, 
she will — she must hearken to me now, at last ! I 
am no longer a poor man — I can offer her a homa 
We will travel — rouse her, cheer her; and she 
shall forget the dreadM past I care not for her 
altered fiwe. Poor soul! — poor soul! That I — 
I who would have lost a limb * for her gladly — 
should have been the means of bringing such an 
affliction on her I Good Gt)d I But she shall forget 
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it I All this time — all these years — I havQ lived 
bat to make reparation. She mast be mine ! She 
shall be cherished as never woman was befere. 
Yon will plead for me^ coasin Jenny ; will you — 
will you?" 

And he looked into my eyes as he spoke, his own 
look becoming more and more eaniest; for I know I 
paused ere I said, with a solemn kind of feeling, 
inwardly invoking God's help, ^^ Charles I will do 
all I can. To see you and Florence happy is all — 

almost all ^ I broke down — a sense of loneliness 

pressed heavily on me. I was ashamed of myself; 
but I turned firom him and shed tears. I could not 
help it 

Immediately he began to soothe me. He was 
unfeeling, he said, to have been so munindfal of my 
trials. My mother — ah, he did miss her I though he 
seemed to have forgotten her. I must forgive his 
apparent selfish impetuosity. 

Meanwhile, I recovered myself, and began to teU 
him how little chance he had with Florence. How 
dead her heart was, and how precarious her life. It 
was better for him to know at once the truth, and 
not to increase his after disappointment by false 
hopes. 

But she returned, and he put away deep subjects 
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for that evenings and over our tea spun many a 
yam for us in pleasant fashion^ which brought up 
old times ; but still we were cheerftd, if not gay, for 
none could withstand that joyous, merry voice, which 
had lost none of its youthful charms. 

The limits and purpose of this tale would not 
allow me to linger on each day as it passed, even 
were it possible. When once the excitement attending 
Charles's return was over, our lives retutned to their 
former monotone. There was little to mark the 
time ; hour followed hour, each laden with its own 
burden, each with its own hope. But though a 
great work was carrying on before my eyes — the 
transformation and loosening of an earnest but faulty 
soul from earthly ties and life — I cannot speak of it 

Perhaps, I noticed at the end of a month that 
Florence's garments hung more loosely on her ; and 
that she did less in the way of exertion through the 
day. But then summer came, and for a brief space 
seemed to give her new strength. Charles, after 

visiting some friends, had returned to ^ and taken 

lodgings near us. It was at this time that a widowed 
cousin of my Other's — an elderly person, needing a 
home — came to reside with us. Mrs. Carey was a 
good, sensible woman, who had seen more trouble 
than joy in her life, but in spite of a little stem 
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gloom which made her mamiers nntaking^ we soon 
found her presence a valuable addition to our party^ 
as well as a protection which we were still young 
enough to need. 

Our occupation was nursing Florence. Charles 
drew the wheel-chair which took her to the beach^ 
and often read aloud to us. At first Florence could 
hardly stand this. Her thoughts flew back to other 
readings — to another voice ; but she evidently 
struggled against it^ and in time entered into the 
plan with interest: indeed she seemed to encourage 
Charles being with us, and even to find work hr 
him. Many a "handy" contrivance the sailor made, 
for the better arrangement of fhose numberless 
etceteras which are essential to an invalid. Very 
pleasant, in spite of the fading away before our eyes, 
were those meetings on the glittering yellow sands, 
when Florence's chair was drawn to the very edge of 
the waves; or when the tide was in, we retreated 
under the clifi^, and sat on the rocks by lier side. 
Sometimes she would send Charles off with me for a 
short stroll ; she was anxious I should make use of 
my new power of walking, and proudly pointed out 
to Charles all I could do. 

" We have changed places. Captain Sutton. Jenny 
used to be the lady in the chair, and in those days I 
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Silently wondered how she could endure it I Now 
I have learnt to think it a great luxury." 

I wondered sometimes at Charles's cheerfulness. 
Sometimes I fancied he did not realize Florence's 
state^ or perhaps he put on that gaiety for her sake. 
I was sure he must see, from the very familiarity 
and ease of her manner, how far she was from 
returning his old love. Indeed he very soon threw 
off that himself, and seemed to follow her lead, being 
like a brother, or a cousin, rather than a lover. 

So time sped, and we were in July when 
Charles was summoned away on business. There 
was a prospect of his being appointed to a ship, and 
being sent on some expedition of trust He said he 
was very unwilling to leave, and after he really 
was gone, unwonted dulness brooded over our 
party. 

Florence became very silent, partly from weakness. 
She would lie all day watching the sea or the sky, or 
looking wistfully at times on the gay crowds on the 
distant terrace walk. She seldom spoke, except to 
ask for what she wanted. 

One evening Mrs. Carey was not with us; she 
had remained at home with headache. Florence had 
beckoned me to come close to her. We were on the 
beach watching the tide come ixt somewhat freshly, 

n5 
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and amnsed by several pleasure boats discharging 
their passengers. Some few, managing to ride in 
skilfiilly on the crest of a wave and pushing on the 
sand, the sitters landed safe and dry; but others 
were not so Incky, and peals of merry langhter 
followed any mishap ojF wetting trowsers or dress. 

There had been a regatta not far off, and the 
whole bay had been dotted with boats. Florence 
took my hand in hers. 

*' What day of the month is it, Jenny? I don't 
know why, but I feel strangely to-day. The shadow 
of something seems to have passed over me. Do 
you ever feel that ? I have been thinking of Fanny. 
Something in that bright, pretty girl, a while ago, 
brought Fahny vividly before me. Is it a warnings 
think you ? Am I — can I be going to see her soan?" 

Florence seldom alluded to her death. A few 
very earnest talks we had had, so that there 
was no reserve about it ; but it was not her nature 
to say much about what she felt most deeply. She 
knew she was. going — she was not unwilling to 
go; but she was not nervous at every cha,pge in 
herself, and so anticipating the time over and over 
again; nor did she like talking of it All this 
made her manner this evening more striking — ^more 
significant to me. * 
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Our attention was canght by the m-coming of 
a pleasnre-yaclit^ nearer to us than any of the others. 
There were loud voices directing the steerage ; and 
we both turned towards the busy scene. Several 
gentlemen jumped safely to land — ^two remained; 
and the boat swung round, so as to upset lliem. 
They fell on each other, amid the gay laugh of 
their comrades. Florence's hand was tightly pressed 
in mine; a bright flush passed over her face, to 
which a deathly pallor succeeded* She half raised 
herself; and her breath came very rapidly, as she 
looked eagerly towards the boat 

" Steady I the next wave will carry us in 1 " called 
out a voice we both knew too well; and with the 
wave the boat slid on to the sand and gravel with a 
harsh, grating noise. They leapt out. He came 
last — ^talking still to the other. As he passed, he 
looked at us, in the careless unmeaning way people 
look at strangers, visibly started, half turned, and 
raised his hat Their eyes met ; but she had sunk 
back now, completely overcome. He made a sort 
of rapid half-step towards her, and muttered, " Good 
Godl is it possible I" then hastily turned away 
and overtook his party. 

She did not faint, but her breathing was painful ; 
and she fixed her eyes on my fietce with an expression 
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of such abs<jlute sorrow as I never saw before. It 
was^ at once^ so wistful, despairing, and yet so calm : 
her whole heart and soul were in the look. I did 
not understand till then how she had loved ! 

I took her home. She never left the house again 
alive. She had taken her last look at the sea and 
cliffs. She never noticed another sky: his image 
was stamped on her last earthly pleasure. 

She was much worse that night, and suffered 
intensely. In one of the intervals of comparative 
ease she gasped out with difficulty, "So I have 
seen himl Remember! I forgive— quite, Jenny! 
I don't blame him 1 — I am sorry — I know he loved 
me. He never knew how, or in what measure, 
I loved him — ^never! How should he? No man 

could. It was Lady Templar 1 I wonder where 

Poor little woman! If — ^if — ^you or Charles ever 
see him, tell him I wish him well; say Florence 
prayed for him ! " 

There were three days and three nights of sad, 
sad pain — ^nobly, bravely borne. But she was as 
meek and gentle as a little child. Not for nothing 
did you suffer, O Florence! Never in your hour 
of brightest brilliancy were you more winning and 
beautiful than when you tried to smile encourage- 
ment on me out of your pain, and, laying aside your 
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BatarsJ independent haugliftiness — ^which, too^ had 
its own chaxm — ^you received every small attempt 
to please so graciously I Oh^ Florence^ Florence I 

The pain had ceased. She lay^ or rather reclined^ 
on numerous pillows^ faint and oppressed. It was a 
soft, starlight night, and through the open window 
we could catch the distant rush of the tide. '^ Poor 
Jenny 1" she whispered, **you will be lonely I" 
Soon after, she said, '^Kiss me: I am so tired!" 
and smiling, she shut her eyes and turned her head 
a little aside on the* pillow, and fell into a deeper 
sleep than she had had for many nights. 

As I sat, I could look away from the bed, through 
the window, towards the eastern sky. A large, 
beautiftil star caught my attention, and back came 
a crowd of memories: our old life at Templar 
Cross — old Sir Edward — ah 1 thank God 1 Florence 
was spared his fate; that pompous ftmeral array 
which had so struck me as a child; the deserted 
Barton; then the glad arrival of those young, 
beautiftil girls, and that peal of welcoming bells — 
I could hear them now ! — That pale star 1 — Cousin 
Charles, and his mad love, and all that time : tears 
filled my eyes. And then I heard a faint sound, 
besides her breathing, which had become longer 
and quieter — ^I hardly knew what it was : her hand 
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still lay in mine; I felt for the ptdse — ^there was 
none I Mrs. Carey^ who had been dose to me for 
the last ten minutes, felt also: ''her spirit has 
fled," she whispered. 

Good Mrs. Carey's voice, reading ihe prayers 
for the dying, reached me, as a far off sound. 
Some one lifted me from my knees and bore me 
away to another room. 

The fresh early morning air breathed on my 
face and roused me. I looked up, and saw the star. 
Florence was gone. I was all alone in the world 
now. She had been my star I I felt numb — stonjr — 
confused— conscious of some great blow— dreading 
to think or look on to ihe next hour. 

I suppose my powers had been over-taxed; for 
the next few weeks after ihat night is a blank. 

I had a severe attack of nervous fever; and 
it was a long, tedious recovery. Mrs. Carey was very 
kind, and when I was able to move, she granted 
my request and went with me to Templar Cross. 

Oh, how hard it seemed to look forward to lifb 
then! My brothers were in distant lands, settled 
and happy; they wrote kindly, and offered me 
a home; but they did not need me — ^no one did. 
Even Mrs. Carey had found a better offir; and 
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would have gone to a married niece, where her 
presence was useful and welcome, but for mj 
loneliness. 

I was well provided for; quite above needing 
to work for my living. I had to make work for 
myself— -to carve out new interests; for to life I 
was sent back, and perhaps many a long year 
lay before me yet 

Truly, I did feel forlorn, as I sat at the window 
of the old inn, looking down the street where my 
old home stood. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE CHBISTHAS GBEETINa. 

I WAS again in the old honsel It was like some 
fever dream, that I should be there alone. At firsts 
the rooms seemed to be peopled with shadows. I 
even caught myself listening for my mother's tread 
or my father's voice; but very soon I became 
accustomed to the silence. Oh, it was dreary 
work, to rise in the morning and wonder what I 
should or could do through the day ; but I struggled 
against this mournful leisure, and drew up rules 
for every hour. I read and worked and wrote 
by the clock, and tried to make occupation about 
the house and garden; but the sense of loneliness 
returned constantly, and was like a wet blanket 
in its effects. I visited among the poor, and for 
a time cheated myself into a feeUng of being useful ; 
but sorely did I yearn for a loving look, or such 
words as these — ^** Where have you been? How 
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I have wanted you!'' No one now wanted me I 
Mrs. Carey was a self-dependent woman ; not given 
to any demonstration of affection. I knew if I 
were out all day she would not miss me. The 
Rector and his niece — ^for the eldest was married — 
insisted on my spending Christmas Eve with them. 
Mrs. Carey was with her relations. I consented; 
but would not give up my solitary Christmas Day. 
I had determined to be alone then^ and enjoy the 
luxury of calling up old memories^ without being 
obliged to wear a smiling face. 

It was^ I well remember, a wet, chilly Christmas 
Day. Not a gleam of blue sky peeped out on 
us. The Barton avenue, with its grass-grown 
walk, looked very dolefiil. After church, I stirred 
the fire, and drew my chair near it The house was 
very still, for I had sent the servants to their firiends. 
Sick at heart, I went to the window to take a look at 
the old Barton, and wondered if, on that day, there 
might not be some more aching and miserable hearts 
than mine. Sir Edward 1 Poor man, he had loved 
his wife with all his soul; never seeing a fault in 
her. Her lightsome, gleeful nature broke down 
the icy barriers in his own reserved disposition. 
Unyielding to every one else, to her he was 
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devoted. The whole thing was a mystery to me — 
Mr. Graham's carrying on so double a game^ 
his base betrayal of his friend's confidence, and 
of Florence's love. Had he been aware of it all? 
or had he himself been the victim of some sudden 
temptation, and been hurried unawares into the 
deed? He was vain! — ^No doubt of Mr. Graham's 
vanity. Lady Templar had flattered him; also her 
beauty was very winning, and her gift of singing 
had great effect on him; yet I always believed 
he was attached to Florence, and had felt her 
disfigurement as a great blow. Other reports 
returned to my mind. That singular, half-distracted, 

foreign woman — strange stories had been afloat 

Ah I perhaps, among all, none was to be pitied so 
much as Gordon Graham I If he had any heart 
at all, a day of reckoning must come; if he was 
heartless, what could be more hopeless or miserable? 
The Ghrange was let He could not face the 
neighbourhood, and had let it on a long lease« 
Report said he had left Lady Templar and was 
living in London. My thoughts ran on now about 
him, and about the old days when he sauntered in 
the Barton gardens, quoting Italian, and poor Cousin 
Charles and his jealousy, and his fervent love; and 
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then I began to wonder at not hearing from Charles; 
and the thought of his being in the world seemed 
to Turing a glow to my heart — soon, however, to die 
out and leave onlj a blanker darkness. Oh, I felt 
chill and drear as I silently resolved to meet my 
allotted destiny with a brave mind ; to pass unloved 
to the grave. No, that need not be. It would be 
my own &ult if I could not win love and affection, 
— ^not a personal, exclusive, devoted attachment — 
that was impossible; but I need not, I would not 
shut up my heart and indulge in vain morbid regret 
— I would ... In the midst of my resolves, there 
was a pretty loud rap-tap at the door. Who could 
it be? No one in, to answer it, but myself I On 
such a day and at such an hour, however, it could 
only be a friend. But who? I thought I knew the 
knock — ^it savoured of the old times I had been 
thinking of. Had I raised a spirit? Could it be 
Mr. Graham ? 

These surmises passed rapidly through me; but I 
had lingered long enough to bring another attack on 
the knocker as well as a ring at the bell, which 
resounded through the empty passages shrilly. 
Whoever it is, I must open. It is cold to be kept 
there. With rather a doubtfrd and trembling hand, 
I withdrew the chain and bolt 
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"IsMiss Wilson . . . ?" 

I heard no more. My hands were grasped — I felt 
a warm kiss on my forehead. 

« Oh, Charles I only think— Is it really you ?" 

« * Is this really you?"- 1 may ask. What I litfle 
Jenny all alone on Christmas Day — ^all alone and in 
darknessi Where is Mrs. Carey ?** 

He was laying aside wraps, while I answered his 
questions, and stirred the fire. Soon a blaze threw 
light round the room, and was caught and reflected in 
every direction by the shining black walnut furniture. 

'^ I am 90 sorry I but the servants are out — ^won't 
be in till nine ; and I can give you no tea or dinner. 
Have you dined?" 

'^ Oh yes ! dined welL But I thought I must make 
a push and reach the old place on this day. 
Anchored off Plymouth the day before yesterday. 
Must run off again in two days. Then after awhile 
I shall be clear, and shall come here, I think, and rig 
out my old house: eh? what do you think? But 
tell me of yourself now. I received your letter. 
So — ^it did nof last long I To think of that fellow 
disturbing her last moments I" 

'* I don't think it did. I think she was glad to 
have seen him once more." 

'^Ay, a strange thing is woman's love I Poor 
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soul, poor soul 1 Well, we can^t wish her back : her 
voyage is over, and she 's in port ; and, trust God 1 
safe in a better haven than she found here, in spite 
of riches and birth, ** 

He leant back, and for some little time remained 
silent — gazing rather sadly at the fire. Then, 
rallying, he told me of his voyage and prospects; 
asked hundreds of questions; and' before the 
servants returned he had so stirred up my interest 
in different persons whose histories he talked of, 
that I did not feel so utterly alone. He seemed so 
brimful and overflowing with life, and energy, and 
joyousness, that a few stray drops fell to me. At 
all events, why could I not interest myself in this 
cousin's welfare ? He would marry soon, and then — 
but no — ^if he married, the less would he care for 
me or for my sympathy. Still, in spite o£ relapses 
into melancholy musing, I did rally while he was 
with me. He wanted needlework done, and told 
me to search out some sempstress ; but I undertook 
it all myself. It was a pleasure to sit and stitch 
and stitch, to recall his last sunny smile, and listen 
for his quick tread again. It was a pleasant week : 
he stayed so long. Mrs. Carey was with me again, 
and was no interruption to the long talks we fell 
into about old times. 
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When he was really gone again^ I felt ajs if the 
Sim was eclipsed, and truly did I re-echo Mrs. Carey's 
remark, ''How much one misses Captain Sutton I" 
But there was the spring to look forward to, and 
meanwhile I set myself a great deal of work to do. 
When about in the town I heard a gossipping 
rumour that Captain Sutton was to marry Miss 
King. It might be so. She was very pretty and 
amiable. Certainly she had taken a great fancy for 
my company lately, and certainly Charles had once 
or twice seemed just a very little conscious when 
anythmg of his future marrying was talked o£ The 
Bector had been very pressing and attentive too. Yes, 
I liked Miss King. But somehow I was glad to turn 
from the idea, and put it away to be settled at some 
future time. The spring would show. 

Charles had been settled in his old quarters for 
three weeks. He had slipped into his old place too 
in the society, and was now not only a favourite 
among the young ladies, but with the mamas. For 
Captain Sutton with a little fortune of his own, and 
a young middy, are two different things. He had 
risen fast in the service, circumstances having 
seconded his own exertions; and those were brisk 
times for the navy. 
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Mrs. Carey and I saw somethmg of Cousin 
Charles^ numerous as were his invitations in the 
town and neighbourhood. He often made me walk 
with him; and as^ even with my mended powers, 
I could not reach the many attractive points about 
the town, he found a quiet pony which carried me. 
He was always sociable, and we were not always 
alone. Miss Eang and other ladies constantly joined 
these excursions; and then I had to smile at his 
lively stories, for he was always the life of the party. 
He would not allow that I could manage '^ Brown 
Bess," or give up the guidance of her head to 
another ; and though quiet and gentle, s&e was 
just a little fidgetty. Whoever was with us, there 
Charles invariably walked, though perhaps he and 
I did not exchange a dozen words. I never was a 
talker in company. 

One evening he had be^i reading from the news- 
paper to Mrs. Carey and me. In her grim, stately 
manner, she relaxed into what was meant for a 
knowing smile, and asked when Captain Sutton 
was going to follow his friend's example, of whose 
marriage he had. just read. Charles coloured a 
little. 

" Jenny and I," she continued, " are doubting as 
to our present It must be useful, of course." 
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** So you give me away, Jenny." He looked 
across the table at me. 

** Oh, no, I don't," said I, trying to enter 
into it 

" This is not the first time to-day, I have been 
told I am going to marry," he said, langhing. 
** People are very kind and busy." 

'* Captain Sutton is too gallant to escape being 
talked of," Mrs. Carey said. 

" Fiddle-sticks I Gallant 1 — of course, I like 
women well enough, and I am always ready and 
happy to serve them; but I defy any one to say 
I have made a fool of myself — or — or ^ 

*^Oh dear no. Captain Sutton! Tou mistake 
my meaning, I assure you." 

Here Mrs. Carey was summoned out of the room 
to see her dressmaker. 

Charles was deep in the paper again. He had 
been grave, I thought, for two or three days; and 
now he was pre-occupied, and evidently answered 
at random some trifling question I asked. Presently^ 
he threw down the paper, and supported his head 
on his hands. I thought he sighed — and Cousin 
Charles's sighs always made one unhappy. 

" I wonder if any woman, knowing the circum- 
stances, knowing the truth about me, could — could be 
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content with my love. Would any one marry me, 
do you think ? " 

He did not look at me, and his own face was 
hidden by his hands. I did not, could iTot answer; 
but he went on, as if speaking to himself. 

'^ I don't understand it quite. I am sure I loved 
her. Love! — ^it was worship! No poor Hindoo 
ever worshipped an idol moi'e than I did Florence. 
Heavens! how she treated me! I was a doating 
fool; but I was very young. Afterwards, I felt 
as if bound by every feeling of honour and good 
faith to devote myself to her, if she accepted it. 
I did not love her less then, I think — though it was 
diflFerent — ^but I was older; and, how I hardly know, 
but I fell easily into her lead. I am glad that 
there was no contempt or anger on her part at 
the last — ^we were friends. Her memory will ever 
be dear and sacred to me ! " 

There was a long pause. He got up, went to 
the window, sat down again; but not facing me. 
I tried to speak; and said something about my 
pleasure in seeing that Florence liked to have him 
with us. But he appeared not to hear what I 
said. 

"Jenny! you don't think me wrong to hope 
that some day I may be loved as I am sure I 
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can love? Eh, Jenny? you don't answer. Is 
it wrong to love again ? " 

'* Oh, no — I suppose not: at least for men it is 
not uncommon." 

" You think, then, a woman would not ? " 

" Oh, I don't know— I can't telL I should think 
not" 

''Ay, a strange thing is that love of woman, 
I believe," he said; sighing as he spoke. ''By 
Heavens I what it must be to win it — ^to be loved I " 

He rose again, and stirred the fire with energy, 
murmuring to himself as he did so. 

It was too dark to work any longer. I leant 
my head on my hand. A dead heavy weight 
pressed on my heart It had lain there for years — 
for years. To-night it seemed as if it would break 
my heart: I thought it would. I felt as if the 
tide of life had suddenly ceased to flow. I expected 
the next sentence would be about Bessie King. 
I listened for it with intense pain — ^actual pam of 
the nerves, so strung, so stretched were they; but 
the old clock ticking, and the occasional fiedl of 
a cinder, alone broke the silence. 

I started, at feeling two hands on my shoulders. 
"Did I frighten you? Jenny I I want you to 
hearken to me!" It was a smothered, tremulous 
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voice that spoke^ and I felt liiin tremble a little. 
I could feel his breath on mj head. 

** Tell me trolj^ Jenny I Is there any chance that 
you can ever — in time — ^return my love? It is 
yours I I think you must have seen it Ever since 
I came home, in the summer, I became conscious of 
it I believe it lay long before in my heart — ^buried ; 
but I knew it then. Can you ever return it ? ** 

'' Oh, Charlesl you knowl " 

** I know I ^ he said, removing his hands, and 
coming to my sida ** I know you have always been 
a kind and affectionate cousin ; but I want something 
else now, Jenny. Can I have it ? " 

I felt choking — I really could not answer him 
ftirther than the stupid repetition of — "Oh, 
Charlesl'' 

" Have I hurt you ? My dear Jenny, forgive 
me 1 I have been a fool to imagine that you — ^you 
who Oh, forget it, Jenny; forget what I said, 
and let us be friends, as we always have been. 
Do forget it l** 

*' Forget 1— Forget that ? " I exclaimed. 

" What do you mean ? ** he asked, in his 
impetuous way, drawing away my hand from my 
face and looking eagerly at me : I saw by the fitful 
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firelight that he was flushed and agitated. *^ Can 

you ever ?^ And then reading something of 

the truth in my face, perhaps, which his eyes were 
consulting earnestly — ** Do you love me, Jenny ? " 

Tes, there, in the old familiar room — ^where I had 
fought so many silent battles with myself, and 
where it had been often G;uch agony as well as 
such delight to see and hear him — ^there, with my 
hands firmly clasped in his, I promised to be his 
wife. And he knew I loved him; but not then, 
nor for long afterwards, did he know or guess how 
long my heart had been his, or how hopeless life 
had oft;en seemed to me without him. 

Mrs. Carey, good woman, sent word to say that, 
as she hsgl a headache, she would rather not come 
down again, if I woold excuse- her. I am afraid 
we did not mind it much. There was a great deal 
for him to tell, and me to hear. For my part, I 
could not talk. I felt as if in a dream — so sudden 
and so unexpected had been the change. I could 
understand something of what a criminal must feel, 
when a reprieve is granted. To see him standing 
there, looking down at me with that light in his 
eye, that tender happiness in his every tone, and 
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to know it was for me — ^little Jenny 1 I was feeling 
incredulous every other moment, and again and 
again my eyes sought his face, to read and be 
assured of the truth. He had been talking of his 
prospects, and what he wished to do; he was 
standing, leaning one elbow on the chimney- 
piece, whilst I sat on a low seat on the opposite 
side. 

" Come here, Jenny 1 " he said, with a sudden 
change of manner and tone. As I rose, he drew 
me to him ; and looking into my eyes, said — " You 
won't think worse of me, or doubt my faith to you, 
because you, and you only, know how I loved her ? 
You loved her yourself. I think — ^may I say it ? — 
that your gende ministering to her, in her altered 
fortune, was the first thing — the first conscious 
thought I had' of your attractions. In reaching for 
some splendid and rare exotic, we are apt to overlook 
the sweet violet at our feet. Ah 1 I-remembCT that 
poor, wretched Graham calling you a violet one day, 
and I liked him for appreciating my little cousin. 
Don't think me fickle; I don't feel so. I believe 
my feelings for her were those of a fiery boy ; now, 
I love as a man. Do you know, Jenny, I think she 
guessed how it was with me. I fancied so, more 
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than once; and I believe it gave her pleasnre. 
Wliat are jou crying for?" lie asked me, as I dashed 
away a few tears. 

*' Only at remembering how lonely I was I" 

''That, you shall never feel again while I live, 
so help me GodP he said earnestly, and pressing 
me close to him. '' I wish my dear old aunt could 
know, that henceforth a stout arm, at least, will shield 
her litde Jenny from the rough world." 

At last I was obliged to remind him of the hour. 
How many times before had I bidden him '' Good 
night!" — now, it had a new charm. And oh that 
^morrow's awakening I A rising up to happiness, not 
to a weary striving after resignation and courage* 
To feel it was no dream to be free to love, and to 
show my love; and to be so well loved in return. 

We walked out, and I led him to the churchyard. 
In the midst of my new found hapjpiness, I could not 
resist going there. We stopped before a large and 
emblazoned erection, which was over the Templar 
vault There the poor, insane Sir Edward found his 
rest; there Fanny's gentle, broken heart lay; and 
there, a prey to corruption, was the cold, proud lady, 
who had set up her hotise on high, but had come at 
last even to this. 
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Lastly^ there lay Florence — the brilliant, high- 
soiiled Florence! Hard had been her struggle, but 
through it she learnt where to gain comfort and 
peace. 

Even with him at my side, now all my own, I 
wept that she was gone. I wanted her sympathy in 
my deep happiness. Oh, my friend I Oh, Florence ! 



THE END. 
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found which is at once so condensed and so readable as that here supplied by Mr. Cayley."— Z>ai22/ 
Ifeufs. 

** Mr. Cayley has evidently studied his subject thoroughly ; he has consequently produced an 
interesting and philosophic history of an important epoch."— JVeto Quarterly Review. 

IX. 

SIGNS OF THE TIMES: 

BEING 

LETTERS ON THE DANGERS TO RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN THE 
PRESENT DAY. 

By the CHEVALIER BUNSEN. 

Tkanslated by Miss Susanna Winkworth. 

One Volume f Svo, price 16s. cloth. 

" An Investigation of the religious principles at work in the Christian world ; tracing, as far 
as modem politics extend, the action of priesthood, associations, and secular decrees enforcing 
spiritual dogmas. It is the most remarkable work tliat has appeared in modem times from the 
pen of a statesman." — Leader. 

** A valuable work, by a man of consummate intellect, and upon a subject second to none in 
interest and importance." — Economist. 

" The moral character and the intellectual powers of M. Bunsen are impressed on every one 
of these letters."— (Ftofte. 

" There is much to be found here that is really instractive and practical."— JoAn BuU. 
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MODERN PAiVtEBS, Vol. IV. 

By JOHN RUSKENT, M^^ 

Imperial 8w, with Thirty-Jive Ulustrationa engraved on Steel, 

and 116 WoodcutSy drawn by the Author , price 21, 10«. chth. 

** Of fOl tbe Tolumes ▼Mch Mr. fivaUn luu iMoed, fliere it probably none (hate^diibits bis two 
coanterbalanciDg faculties of speculation and observatioa in a state of such intense activity. 
« • * If the reader's entertainment flags, his deiierence for the author's immense study and 
knowledge of natural phenomena, and for his consquent judgement in art matters, must rise 
considerably. He will find that it is not without reason, not without labour and preparation and 
experiment, that Rnskin claims to kn»u wban nature ia trathftaUy or untomthftiUy rendered. 
• « « Ckmsidered as an illustrated volume, titis is the most remarkable which Mr. Buskin has 
yet issued. The plates and woodcuts are proftue, and Include numerous drawings of mountain 
form by the author, which prove Mr. Ruskin to be essentially an artist. Keen sight, keen 
feeling, and keen power of expression are the qualities which go to the making of an artist, and 
all these Mr. Ruskin possesses. He adds to them a peculiarly subtle turn for theory, investiga- 
tion and exposition. This combination makes him an nnique man, both among artists and 
writers."— ^pec^flrfor. 

•• The present volimie of Mr. Ruskln's elaborate work treats chiefly of mountain scenery, and 
discusses at length the principles involved in the pleasure we derive fh>m mountains and their 
pictorial representation. The author is more philosophical and less oritical than before. Mr. 
Ruskin is establishing what he considers to be true principles, and only casually notices adversa- 
ries who advocate theories whidi contradict his own. The work is esaontiaUy positive, and 
we have less negation than we are accuatomed to meet with in treatises by this anthor. There 
is leas declamatton and more proof. Mr. Ruskin does not wish the reader to adopt his conclu- 
sions merely on his authority. He labours diligently to give evidence of * the fiuth that is in him.' 
Mr. Ruskin occupies a peculiar position as a writer. He compels his most vehement 
adversaries to admire even while they dissent. The singular beauty of hia style, the hearty 
symp^hy with all forms of natural loveliness, the profusion of his illustrations, and above all 
flie earnest denunciation of cant, form irresistible attractions. Toa may quarrel with the critic , 
but you cannot fUl to admire the writer and respect the man. High thouglits, clothed in elo- 
quent language, are the characteristics of Mr. Ruskin's productions. »•••*«« 
The present volume contains the most connected exposition of the author's tlieory which he has 
yet ^ven to the world."— Z>at<y Newt. 

** All art is one, and Mr. Rnskin writes of painting with the ever present oonsclonsneaa of 
poetry, scnlptore and architecture, as equally implied. This it is wbltdi gives tiie wide and per- 
manent charm to his writings. Interesting as they are to painters, they almost equally ihsdnate 
the general public, because in them may be read rare criticisms of natural appearances and of 
artistic representations. * * * We must all feel subdued by his eloquence, enlightened by 
his novel views, stimulated by his tiionghts, instructed by liis accurate observations of natore. 
Such a writer is really a national possession. He adds to our store of knowledge and enjoy- 
ment."— Z>ecK2«r. 

MODERN PAINTERS, Vol. HI. 

With Eighteen Illustrations drawn by the Author, and 
engraved on Steel, price 38«. clotL 

** This book may be taken up with equal pleasure whether the reader be acquainted or not 
with the previous volumes, and no special artistic culture is necessary in order to enjoy its 
excellences or proflt by its suggestions. Every one who cares about nature, or poetry, or the 
story of human development— every one who has a tinge of literature or philosophy, will flnd 
something that is for him in tiiis volume." — Westminster Review. 

*' Mr. Ruskin's third volume of * Modem Painters' will be hailed with interest and curiosity, 
if not with submissive attention, by the Art-world of England. « « * Mr. Ruskin is in 
possession of a clear and penetrating mind ; he is undeniably practical in his fimdamental ideas ; 
full of the deepest reverence for all that appears to him beautiful and holy, and, though owning 
to very strong preferences, founding those preferences on reason. • • • His style is, as 
usual, clear, bold, and racy. Mr. Ruskin is one of the first writers of the ^j.**—Econ<mUat. 

** The present volume, viewed as a literary achievement, is the highest and most striking 
evidence of the author's abilities that has yet been published. It shows the maturity of his 
powers of thought, and the perfection of his grace of style."— i«a<fer. 

** All, it is to be hoped, will read the book for themselves. They will flnd it well worth a 
careful perusal. This third volume fully realizes the expectations we had formed of it"— 
Saturday Revxew. 
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MODERN PAINTERS. 

Imperial Bvo. Vol L Fifth Edition, 18«. cloth. 

Vol IL Fourth Edition, lOs. 6d. cloth. 

** Mr. Bosldn'B work will lend the painter more than ever to the study of nature; wUl train 
men who hare always been deligfated spectators of nature, to be also attentiye observers. Our 
critics wUl learn to admtafe, and mere aunirera wUl Imum how to criticise : thus a public will be 
educated."— AtacfarcNKri MagatiM. 

** A generous and impassioned review of th« works of living painters. A hearty and earnest 
work, fkill of deep thought, and developing gfeafc and striking trutha in 9xt,"-^BrUuh Quartirly 
Beoiew, 

"A very extraordinary and delightfkil book, ftall of truth and goodness, of power and 
bemilj."— iTorCA BrUith Review. 

THE stones'* OF VENICE. 

Now compUtB m Three Volnmee, Imperial %vOj unlh Fifhf 'three Plates and 
num^roiu Woodcute, drawn hy the Author. 
I^ce 61. I5s. 6J., in embossed doth, with top edge gilt. 
EACH VOLUME MAY BE HAD SEPARATELY, VIZ.— 
YoL. I. The Foundatiok^ wi^ 21 Plates, price 21. 2s. 
Vol. n. The Sea Stobies, with 20 Plates, price 21. 2s. 
Vol. m. The Fall, with 12 Plates, price II. Us. 6rf. 

** This book is one which, perhaps, no Other man cocdd have written, and one ibr which the 
world ought to be and will be thankfUl. It is in the highest degree eloquent, acute, stimulating 
to thought, and fertile in suggestion. It shows a power of practical criticism which, when fi3Eed 
on a definite ol^ect, nothbig absurd or evil can wtthstand ; and a power of appreciation which 
has restored treasures of beauty to mankind. It will, we are convinced, elevate taste and 
bitenect, ndse the tone of moral feeling, kindle benevolence towards men, and increase the love 
and fear of God."— TVme*. 

** The * Stones of Venice' is the production of an earnest, religious, progressive, and Informed 
mind. The author of ttiis essay on architecture has condensed hito it a poetic apprehension, tbe 



ttvSt of awe of God, and delight in nature ; a knowledge, love, and juat estimate of art ; a 
holding fiut to Ikct and repudiation of hearsay ; an historic breadth, and a fearless challenge of 
«»<««n£r flodal problems, whose uniou we know not where to find paraUetod."— /^pA^o^or. 

** No one who has visited Venice can read this book without having a richer glow thrown 
over his remembrances of that d^ , and for those who have not, Mr. Ruskin paints it with a 
flnmiess of outUne and vividneas of coUnuing that wiQ bring it befere the Imagliurtioii with 
the force of reality."— Xiferory GauUe. 

** This work shows that Mr. Ruakhi's powen of eomiw al U o a end oriilefsm weie never in 
greater force. His eloquence is as rich, his enthusiasm as hearty, his sympathv for all that is 
high and noble in art as keen as ever. The book, like all he writes, is manly and high-minded, 
and, aa usual, keeps the attention alive to the last."— (TtMsrtUan. 

THE SEVEN LAMPS^OF ARCHITECTURE. 

Second JBdmon, uM Fourteen Plates drawn h^ the Author. 
Imperial ^vo, \L Is. doth. 

** By the * Seven Lamps of Arcnitecture,* we understand Mr. Ruskin to mean the seven 
ftmdamental and cardinal laws, the observance of and obedience to which are Indispensable to 
the arshitect, who would deserve the name. The poUti<dan, the moralist, the divine, will find 
in it ample store of histmcttve matter, as well as fie artist. The author ol this work belongs 
to a class of thinkers of whom we have too few among us."— iteamiwer. 

" Mr. Ruskin's book bears so unnristakeabty the mailcs of keen and aceurate dbservation, of 
a true and subtle Judgment and refined sense of beauty. Joined with so much earnestness, so 
ncfble a sense of ttie purposes and business of art, and such a command of rich and glowing 
language, that it cannot but tell powerlblly in producing a more religious view of the uses of 
architecture, and a deeper taisight into its artistic principles."— (Ttfordian. 

" A lively, poetical, and thoughtftd book ; rich in refined criticism and glowing eloquence. 
Mr. Ruskin's poeti7 is always to the purpose of his doctrines* and always the vehicle of acute 
thoue^t and profoimd feeling."— /Vmct'i Mazarine, 
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yi. 
LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE AND PAINTING. 

With Fourteen Cuts drawn hy the Author. Second Edition. 
Crown 8w, price 8*. 6cf. clo^. 

** Mr. Raskin's Lectores— eloquent, grapmc, and impasBioned— exposing and ridicoUng some 
of the vices of onr present system of onilding, and exciting his hearers hy strong motives of 
duty and pleasure to attend to arcbitednre— are very snccessfol ; and, like his fonner works, 
wiU command public attention. His style is terse, vigorous, and sparkling, and his hook is both 
animated and attiactive."— ^eonomy^ 

** We conceive it to be impossible that any intelligent persons could listen to the lectures, 
however they might differ flrom the Judgments asserted, and firom the general propositions laid 
down, without an elevating influence and an aroused enthusiasm, which are often more fruitful 
in producing true taste and correct views of art than the soundest historical generalizations 
and the most learned technical criticism in which the heart and the senses own no huterest."— 
Spectator. 

vn. 
NOTES ON THE PRINCIPAL PICTURES EXHIBITED 
AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY, and the SOCIETY OF 
PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. No. IL— 1856. 

Sixth Edition^ with Postscript Svo, price 6d. 
YJJL 

PRE-RAPHAELITISM. 

Svo, 28. sewed, 
" We wish that this pamphlet might be largely read by our art-patrons, and studied by our 
art-critics. There is much to be collected firom it which is very important to remember/' — 
Guardian. 

IX. 

THE OPENING OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE: 

Considered in some of its relations to the Prospects of Art 
8t70, price 1«., sewed. 
*' An earnest and eloquent appeal for the preservation of the ancient monuments of OoUiic 
architecture." — English Churchman. 
** A wholesome and much needed protest."— -Zeoder. 

X. 

THE KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER; 

OR, THE BLACK BROTHERS. 
Third Edition, with 22 IQmtraHons hy Richabd Dotle. 2s. 6d. 

** This little fairy tale is by a master hand. The story has a charming moral, and the writing 
is so excellent, that it would be hard to say which it will give most pleasure to, the very wise 
man or the very simple chM."— Examiner, 

XI. 

EXAMPLES OF THE ARCHITECTURE OF VENICE, 

selected and drawn to measurement from the Edifices. 

In Parts of Folio Imperial size, each containing Five Plates, and a short 

Explanatory Text, price ll. Is, each, 

PABTS I. TO m. ARE PUBLISHED. 

Fifty India Proofs only are taken on Atlas Folio, price 21, 28, each Part 
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SERMONS. By the late Rev. Fred. W. Robertson, 

A.M., Incumbent of Trinity Chapel, Brighton. 
First Series — Third Editiouy Post Svo, price ds. cloth. 
Second Series — Third Edition, price ds. cloth. 

** Mr. Robertson, of Brighton, to a name fiuniliar to most of us, and honoured hy all to whom 
it is f&miliar. A true servant of Christ, a bold and heart-stirring preacher of the Gospel, his 
teaching was beautified and intensified by genius. New truth, new light, streamed firom each 
well-worn text when be handled it. The present volume is rich in evidence of hia pious, manly, 
and soaring fiuth, and of his power not only to point to heaven, but to lead the wtkj."-^Olobe, 

PAPERS OF THE LATE LORD METCALFE. 

Selected and Edited by J. W. KAYE. Demy 8w, price 16*. doth. 

** We commend this volume to all persons who like to study state papers, in which the practical 
sense of a man of the world is Joined to the speculative sagacity of a philosophical statesman. 
Ko Indian library should be without it."— /VeM. 

RIFLE PRACTICE. By Lieut.-Col, John Jacob, C.B. 

With mates. Second Edition, price 2*. 

TWO SUMMER CRUISES WITH THE BALTIC 

FLEET IN 1854-5 ; Being the LOG of the « PET.'' 

By R. E. hughes, M.A. 

Second EdUion, Post 8oo, with Views and Charts. lOs. 6(f., cloth. 

** There are fsw readers to whom this volume will not be welcome. It is light and pleasant 
reading, and conveys not a little valuable hiformalion. Few unprofessional men are bo capable 
of fivming a Judgment on naval tactics aa Mr. Hughes appears to bo.**—£conomist. 

THE COURT OF HENRY VIII.: 

Being a Selection of the Despatches of Sebastian Giustinian, 

Venetian Ambassador, 1515-1519. 

Translated by RAWDON BROWN. :Pwo Vols., crown 8w, 21*., cloth. 

** These volumes present such a portrait of the times as is nowhere else to be found. They 
are a most important contribution to the materials for history."— Quarfer/y JUview. 

A CAMPAIGN WITH THE TURKS IN ASIA. 

By CHARLES DUNCAN. Two Vols., post Svo, 2ls. cloth. 

" These -rolumes contain aa account of a winter residence at Erzeroum, a sojourn with the 
Turkiah army at Ears, including the campaign of 1854, and Journeys to and firom Constantinople 
via Trebicond. The novelty of the scenes and characters, the picturesque sketches of the 
TuriEiah army, and the solid information which is scattered through the book, render the volumes 
of present huterest and of fanportanoe as a fhtnre reGOTd."—£^ectator. 

THE RED RIVER SETTLEMENT. 

Bt ALEXANDER ROSS, Author of ** For-Hxmters of the Far West" 
One Volume, post fero, price lOs. 6d. cloth. 

THE FUR-HUNTERS OF THE FAR WEST. 

By ALEXANDER ROSS. 

Two Volumes, post Svo. With Map and Hate. 2ls. cloth. 

« Many accounts of hardships and adventures with savage men and beasts will be found hn 
these volumes. There are some striking sketches of landscape and Indian lifo and character, aa 
well as a great deal of information about the old Fur Trade. The book is of considerable value 
as a picture of an almost past mode of human ezistenoei aa well aa for its information upon the 
Indians of Oregon."— ifi^fo^or. 
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RUSSO-TURKISH CAMPAIGNS OF 1828-9. 
By col. CHESNEY, R^, D.C.L., F.R.S. Third Edition, 
Post 890, toitk MapSy price 12#. doffi. 
" The only work on tbe satdect suited to the mUitiury reaAer.**— United Service Gazette. 

MILITARY FORCES AND INSTITUTIONS 

OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
Bt H. BYERLEY THOMSON, of the Inner Temple. Svo, I5s, cloth. 

** Such a book is much wanted, and it contains a great mass of Infbnnatiea on military topics, 
now undergoing daily disonsslon."— JSoonomM. 

A MANUAL OF THE MERCANTILE LAW 

OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

By professor LEONE LEVI, Author of " Commercial Law of 

the World.'* 890., price 12«. (ioth. 

*' We recommend to all merchants and tradesmen, and to all who are studying great qnestiona 
of social reform, this Mannal of Mercantile Law. Its slmpUeity and iUthfidness make it 
an extremely serviceable book."— JSramtocr. 

THE LAWS OF WAR AFFECTING 
COMMERCE AND SHIPPING. 

Bt H. BYERLEY THOMSON, of the Inner Tempk. Seami EdUion, 
greaSy ealargtd. ivo, price 4*. 6d. boardt. 



LECTURES ON tm ENGLISH HUMOURISTS 

OF THE 18th CENTURY. 

Bt W. M. THACKERAY, 

Author of " Vanity Fair," ** The Newcomes,'* &c. 
Second Edition, Crown 8vOy price 10& 6d eh^ 

" To those who attended the lectnrei, the book will be a pleasant reminiaoenoe, to others an 
exciting novelty. The style— ctoar. Idiomatic, forcible, flunSiar, but never slovenly; the 
searching strokes ot sarcasm or kony i the goeaalonsi flashes of senerona scomt the toBfekeaof 
pathos, pity, and tenderness i the morality tempered bat never weakened by experience and 
svmpathy ; the felidtons phrases, the strfidng anecdotes, the passages of wise, practical rafleo- 
tion ; all these lose much less than we coold have expected ftem tba atoenoe of tbe Toioe, 
manner, and look of the lecturer.'*— iSjMctator. 

ESMOND. By W. M. Thacbbrat. 
Second Edition^ 3 vole., Crown %vOy reduced to 15& ^oifu 

" Mr. Thackeray baa selected for kiahero a very noble type of the cavalier softening into the 
man of the eighteenth centnry, and for hjta heroine one of the sweetest women that ever 
breathed flrom canvas ot flrom book, since Rafliaelle painted and Shakspeare wrote. The style 
is manly, dear, terse, and vigorous, reflecting every mood— pathetie, gn^bic,or saroastic— of th^ 
writer.**— <8ip««ator. 

THE ROSE AND THE RING; or, the Histokt of 
Pbince GiGiio AKD Princb Bulbo. 

Bt Mb. M. A. TITMARSH. 
With 58 Cute drawn hy the Author, 3rd Edition, price 5e, 
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YOUNG SINGLETON. By Talbot Gwtoke, 

Author of " The School for Father*," &c. 2 yoIb. 

*' Mr. Talbot Qwynne has made a conaideTable advanoe in * Toong Singleton ' over his 
prerioiu flctions. In his present stoiy he rises into the Taried action, the more nnmerons 
persons, and the complicated intoresto of a novel. It has also a moral ; heing designed to paint 
the wretched consequences that follow from envy and YtaiiHy."— Spectator. 

** Pow«r of descriptkm, dramatic fjoroe, and ready invention, give vitality to the f^acf,**^Fr«$», 

n. 
E V E L E E N. By E. L. A. Bekwick, 

Author of " The Dwarf." 3 vols. 

'* A most interesting story, evhicing power of expresiion with vividness in detail, great feeling , 
and skJUhl delineation of character."— £^im. 

** A compound of the romance and the novel, not the less pleasantly exciting on that account. 
The plot is romantic, and great literary skill and considerable power are shown in the truth and 
artistic contrast of character presented. As a story to attract, to interest, to improve, few 
modem novels are superior to it*'—Ok>fte. 

" * Eveleen ' is a work of promise ; it bears evidences of care, paina-taking, and honest hard 
work^-qiuUIUes to which we always give boooor.'*— .IMeMram. , 

m. 

E R L E S M E R E : or, Contrasts op Charactbr. 

By L. S. Layenh. In 2 vols. 

'* ' Eriesmere ' belongs to the same class of novels as the stories of Miss Toung, * The Heir of 
Bedclyife,'&c., nor is it inferior to them in ability and in the exhibition of internal conflict, 
though the incidents are more stormy. There are many passages of extraordinary force ; 
tragic drcumstances being revealed in momentary flashes of dramatic force.**— iVcM. 

** Thought, and the foroefhl style of writing which is said to exhibit power, will be iSrand in 
the book ; and there are scenes of passion, thoni^ injured by violence.**- iSiweTat^or. 

PERVERSION; 
Or, The Causes and Consequences of Infidelity. 

A Tcdefor the Times. In S vob. 

•*Thla is a goad aad noble book. It is indeed a * Tale for the Tbnes,* and is the production of 
a gentleman, a schohur, and a Christian. It is the beat timed and most nsefcl book whieh 
has appeared for years.*'— i\r«io Qttarterly Review, 

** * Perversion* is powerfiU aaaoompoiition. An unflagging energy sustains the writer flrom 
flrst to last.'*— /8peefa<or. 

** A novel written with a strong sense both of what is amusing and what is right It ia a 
religious novel, f^ from dullness."- ^^ram^fMr. 

** This work is extremely clever, and well and temperately written. The story has a touching 
interest, which lingers with the reader after he has closed his book.**— ^^Amubimi. 

** The ablest novel that has appeared for many a day.**— Ztferory OoMetie. 

BETMINSTRE. 

By the Author of "Lena*" "King's Cope," &c. 8 vols. 

*< Abounding in romantic adventure, and distinguished by pure foeling and natural pathos, 
Beyminstre is one of the best novels of the season.*'— Pot^ 

** A conqxMition much above the average. There is a great strength about it, and a "■^^"'^ 
Interost from first to last. The characters are real and living persons.**- 0ttar<2tan. 

" We have still some good novel writers left, and among them is the author of * Beyminstre.* 
The conduct of the story is excellent. Many of the subordinate parts are highly comic : an air of 
nature and lifo breathes through the whole. It ia a work of unusual merit**— iSdrftirday Review. 

** There are admhrable points in thi s novel, and great breadth of humour in the comic scenes. 
* Beyndnstre * is beyond all comparison the best work by the anthar.**— i)a<{y Newt. 

** There is not a dull page hi the work.**— ^fofte. 

** A reaUy admirable novel, aboondiBg is <tharactar.**~-iViii. 
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LEONORA, By the Hon. Mrs. Mabeklt. 3 vols. 

** In the story of * Leonor» * Mn. Maberly baa deserlbed fhe earner of an ambitions, beaatifnl, 
bnt unprincipled woman. Many of the scenes are drawn with great skill, and lively sketches of 
Itehionable life are Introdnced."— .£tt«ror|f Gatette. 

** Leonora is drawn with more than nsnal power. Her pride, ber Imperioos wHl, her sins, her 
punishment, and her penitence, are skilftilly wronn^t, and sustain the reader's attention to the 
last."— Cri<ic. 

** The story is told with a fJearftil amonnt of ftudnatlon : It is that of a woman whose loyelinesB 
is only sorposaed by her baseness, and whose schemes result in perfect retribntion."— ZNi|Mtfcft. 

vn. 
AFTER DARK. By Wilkib Collins, 

Author of " Basil/* " Hide and Seek," &c. 2 vols. 

** Ifr. Wilkie Collins tells a story well and forcibly, his style is eloquent and pictaresqne, he 
has considerable power of pattioe, understands ttie art of construction, and has a keen insight 
into character.**— 2>aily Jfewg. 

" The tales are stories of adTenture, well varied, and often striking in the incidents, or with 
thrilling situations ; and are as pleasant reading as a novel reader could desire."— iS|pecfa^or. 

** Mr. Wilkie Collins takes high rank among the few who can invent a thrilling story, and tell 
it with brief shnpUcity.**— «2o6«. 

**Mr. WiUde Collins possesses a rare fecnlty: Vatri de conUr, No man living better teDia 
story.'*— Xcader. 

** The volumes abound with genuine touches of natnro.**— UrMsft QftarUrlif Beviem, 

** These stories possess all the author's well-known dramatic power."— JTsv QfunrUrM/ MLenew, 

VUI. 

AMBERHILL. By A. J. Babbowcliffe. 2 vols. 

'* There is great power in *Amberhill,* and its fenlts are forgotten in the sustained ezatement 
of the narrative. There are in. the book some of the shrewdest sketches of character we have 
ever met with. If we suppose the story to be the work of an artist, the leading characters to be 
imsglned, and ber whole career from first to last to be shaped by design, we must regard it as a 
wonderftil woiiL of creative genius.**— Preu. 

** *AmberhiIl' is an exciting book, not belonging to any established school of novel, imless ft 
be the defiant. There is a fk^shness and force, a petulant grace, and a warm-hearted satirical 
TBin in *Amberfaill,' which will give it a charm to every hUui novel reader. The characters are 
vigoronsly drawn and have genuine Ufe In them."— O'tofte. 

** There is talent and vigour about this work ; we welcome it, in spite of the morbid and painM 
interest of the story. The story is told with great energy and some eloquence. If the anflior 
will cultivate her talents, she may produce something fax better than *Amberhill.' **—Atheiueym. 

** *Amberhill ' appears to be intended as a lesson against weakness of character, over-lust of 
wealth, and disregard of religion. The writer has one great quality for flction, that of com> 
manding the attention of the reader.*'— (S^pee^o^or. 

M A U R I C E E LVINGTON: 

OB, ONE OUT OF SUITS WITH FORTUNE. Ah Autobiogbapht. 
Edited by Wilfkid East. 3 vols. 

** A very powerftQly wrought story. Passion, pathos, and tragedy are mingled with artistic 
skill."— lf««y Dispatch. 

*' A story of English life in a variety of phases, which can scarcely fedl to hiterest the English 
muier.*'— Examiner. 

'* A carefta study of modem life and manners, written in a pointed scholarly style 

It is a work of talent."— leader. 

Just Ready, 

1. 

OLIVER CROMWELL : A Story op the Ciyil Wabs. 

Bj Charles Stewart. 2 vols. 

THE ROUA PASS: 
OR, Englishmen in the Highlands. 3 vols* 
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GILBERT MASSENGER. By Holme Lee. 
6«. doth. 

**One of fhe best twvOIHiu we have seen. The whole tone of fhe book is healthy ; the 
sentiments are Jnst and right, and the feelings always heantifal, gentte, and true ; the delinea- 
tion of character is clear, and the style is fresh, flowing, simple, and correct." — Eemiomui. 

" The subject {^handled with singular delicacy and truthfiilness.*'— ^xamtner. 

" A condensed and powerfUly written story."— ^i^Aenofttm. 

" A work of remarkable skill and •p(yiret.**Spectator, 

** The story enthrals and edifles the reader." — Qlobe, 

THORNEY HALL. By Holme Lee. 65. cloth. 

" There is much quiet power erinoed in * Thomey Hall,* combined with a thoroughly healthy 
and invigorating tone of thought. It develops the practical heroism that lies in the most 
unromantic duties of daily life. The story is extremely interesting."— ^KAencrom. 

** Few who read this tale but will Itol that they are reading something true, and that they 
have known the characters." — Otutrdian. 

"A story which sustains to the end so unflagging an interest that few will leave it nnflniahed." 
'-Mcmxng OuronicU, 

MY FIRST SEASON. By Beatrice Reynolds. 

Edited by the Author of ** Charles Auchester " and ^ Counterparts/' 
lOs. Qd. cloth. 

** A very well-written story, ingenious in its construction, bold and vigorous in its delineation 
of chancter, graphic in its descriptive passages, and * as ftill of spirit as the month of May.' '* 
^Morning Post. 

** The story is ingenious, spirited, and well developed ; the dialogue sparkles with talent, and 
the pages are crowded with satirical sketching, and close, clever presentations of life and 
character, drawn with artistic skill."— /V«w. 

A LOST LOVE. By Ashford Owen. IDs. 6d. chtfu 

** A tale at once moving and winning, natural and romantic, and certain to raise all the flner 
sympathies of the reader's nature. Its deep, pure sentiment, admirable style and composition, 
will win for it a lasting place in English fiction, as one of the truest and most touching pictures 
ever drawn of woman's love."— P»*eM. 

** * A Lost Love ' is a story ftiU of grace and genius.**— il^AefMnim. 

** A striking and original story ; a work of genius and sensibiUty."— JSttf«nto|f Barimo. 

" A novel of great ^nins."— JITew Qfutrterly Beview, 



WOMEN OF CHRISTIANITY EXEMPLARY FOR 
PIETY AND CHARITY. 

Post SvOy with Portraits, price 12s. in embossed cloth, gilt edges. 

" A more noble and dignified tribute to the vh*tue8 of her sex we can scarcely imagine than 
this work, to which tiie gifted authoress has brought talents of no ordinary range, and, mors 
than all, a spirit of eminent piety."— C^tircA qfEngktnd Quarterly Beviea. 

WOMAN IN FRANCE DURiNa the 18th CENTURY. 
2 vols. Post Svo, with Eight Portraits, I2s. in embossed cloth. 

** Miss Kavanagh has undertaken a deUcate task, and she has performed it on the whole with 
discretion and Judgment. Her volumes may lie on any drawing-room table without scandal, 
and may be read by all but her youngest countrywomen without risk."— Quarterly Beview, 

GRACE LEE. By Juma Kayanagh. 
3 vols. Post Svo, price 31«. 6d. cloth. 

" A remarkable fiction, abounding tn romaDtic incidents."— ifomin^ Poet, 
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VILLETTE. By Ctobek Bbix. 
New Edition, in One Volume, Crown Svo, 6«. cloth. 

**Thl8 novel amply Bogtaiiis the fiune of tbe author of * Jane Eyre* and * Shtarlfly' aa an original 
and powerftil writer.'*— ^sromifMr. 

SHIRLEY. Bt Curker Bell. 
Crown 8t?o, 6*. cloth. 

*' The peculiar power which was so greatly admired in * Jane Eyre* is not ahient fhm this 
book. It possesses deep interest, and an irresistible grasp of reality. There are scenes which, 
fbr strength and delicacy of emotion, are not transcended in the range of EngUah Action.**— 

JANE EYRE. By CimRBR Bell. 
Fifth Edition. Crown %vo. 6«. chth. 

** 'Jane Eyre* is a remarkable prodnction. Freahneea and orlginaUty, tmih and passion, 
singular felicity in the description of natural scenery, and in the analysation of hnman thought, 
enable this tale to stand boldly out firom the mass, and to assume its own place in the bright 
field of romantic literature."— IVme«. 

WUTHERING HEIGHTS and AGNES GREY. 

By ELLIS akd ACTON BELL. 

With a Biographical Notice of both Authors, bj Cubbxr Bblu 

Crown %v0y 68. cloth. 

POEMS. Bj Cubbeb^ Ellis^ and Acton Bell. 

4«. cloth. 



NANETTE AND HER LOVERS. 

Crown SvOy 5s. cloth, 

** We do not remember to have met with so perfiect a work of literary art as ' Nanette* fbr 
many a long day ; or one in which every character is so thoroughly worked oat in so short a 
space, and the interest concentrated with so much effect and tmthfolness."— -^ri<a»nto. 

THE LIFE AND DEATH OF SILAS 
BARNSTARKE. 

Crown Svo, 58. chih, 

'* A story possessing an interest so tenadoas that no one who oomaenoes it will easily leave 
the perusal nnflnisbed."— iStondard. 
" A book of high aim and miqaestionable power."— iS^romCfMr. 

THE SCHOOL FOR FATHERS. 

Crown 8vo, 58. chih. 

"The pleasantest tale we have read fbr many a day. It is a story of the Ta^^er* and Bpedator 
days, and is very flfly associated with that time of good English literature by its manly feeling, 
direct, unaflbcted manner of writing, and nicely managed, well-tumed narrative. The descrtp- 
tions are exceUent ; some of tbe country palntbig is as fkveh a» a laodaeape by Gonst^le, or an 
idtyll by Alfred Tennyson."— .ffiram<n«r. 

THE SCHOOL FOR DREAMERS. 

Crown Svo, 58. cloth. 

" A powerftil and skUftally-written book, intended to show the mischief and danger of fbUow- 
ing imagination instead of ludgmeat hi the practical bosiness of life."— i^tterory Cfouutte. 
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THE CHINESE AND THEIR REBELLIONS, 

WITH AN ESSAY ON CIVILIZATION. 

By THOMAS TAYLOR MEADOWS. 
One Thick Volume, Svo, with Maps, price I85- cloth. 

** ta this book is a vast amount of raloable information respecting China, and the statements it 
contains bear on them tiie facG of truth. Mr. Meadows has produced a work which deserres to 
be studied by all who would gahi a true appreciation of Chinese character. Information is sown 
broad-cast through every 'pa«e."—Athena}um. 

** This instructive volume conveys with clearness and aocnracy the true character of the 
sodal and political institutions of Clilna, and the customs and manners of the Chinese : it affords 
a complete compendium of the Chinese Empire. The whole of the political geography and 
administrative machinery of the empure is described, and the theory and practical working of 
the Chinese aristocracy."-^0&«erver. 

THE CAUVERY, KISTNAH, AND GODAVERY: 

Being a Report on tiie Works constructed on those Rivers for 

the Irrigation of Provinces in the Presidency of Madras. 

Bt E. BAIRD SMITH, F.G.S., Lt.-Col. Bengal Engineers, &c., &c. 

In demy SvOy with 19 Plans, price 28s. clotL 

" A most curious and interesting yrotk..**— Economist. 

THE BHILSA TOPES; or, Buddhist Monuments of 

Central India. 

By MAJOR CUNNE^GHAM. 

One Volume, Svo, with Thirty^three Plates, price ZOs, cloth. 

** Of the Topes opened in various parts of India none have yielded so rich a harvest of im- 
portant information as those of Bhilsa, opened by M^or Cunningham and Lieut. Maisey ; and 
which are described, with an abundance of highly curious graphic illustrations, in this most 
interesting book."— Examiner. 

TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES IN ASSAM. 

By major JOHN BUTLER. 

One Volume Svo, with Plates, price I2s. chih. 

"This volume is unusually successfhl in creating an interest on an Eastern subject. It is 
illustrated by views of landscapes, figures and antiquities."—Pre». 

" Fourteen years' residence among the half-civilized natives have given the author— whose 
powers of observation, penetration, and analysis are of no ordinary kind— ample opportunities 
of studying the character of the Hill tribes of Asaam."— Britannia. 

THE ENGLISH IN WESTERN INDIA; 

Being the Early History of the Factory at Surat, of Bombay. 

By PHILIP ANDERSON, A.M. 

Second Edition, Svo, price 145. chth. 

'* Quaint, curious, and amusing, this volume describes, from old manuscripts and obscure 
books, the life of English merchants in an Indian Factory. It contains fresh and amushig 
gossip, all bearing on events and characters of historical importance."— ^ItAenonfm. 

" A book of permanent value." — Chiardian. 

A TRACK CHART OF THE COAST OF 

WESTERN INDIA, on Mercator's Projection. 

Compiled by LIEUTENANT FERGUSSON, Hydrographer to the 

Indian Navy. 

Two Sheets Atlas paper, price \6s. 
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DR. ROYLE ON THE FIBROUS PLANTS OF INDIA 
FITTED FOR CORDAGE, CLOTHING, AND 
PAPER. 8w, price 12«. cloth. 

DR. ROYLE ON THE CULTURE AND 
COMMERCE OF COTTON IN INDIA. 

8vo, 18«. cloth. 

DR. WILSON ON INFANTICIDE IN WESTERN 
INDIA. Demy %vo, price 12«. 

JOURNAL OF THE SUTLEJ CAMPAIGN. 

Bt JAMES COLET, M.A. Fcap. Svo, price St. cloth, 

CRAWFURD'S GRAMMAR AND DICTIONARY 
OP THE MALAY LANGUAGE. 2 vols. 8vo, 36«. cl. 

ROBERTS'S INDIAN EXCHANGE TABLES. 

8w. Second Edition, enlarged, price 10». 6d. cloth. 

WARING ON ABSCESS IN THE LIVER. 8w, 
price 3». 6d. 

LAURIE'S PEGU. Post 8vo, price Us. cloth. 

BOYD'S TURKISH INTERPRETER: 

A Gkammae of the Titekish LiNGUAaE. 8w, price 12«. 

BRIDGNELL'S INDIAN COMMERCIAL 
TABLES. Royal 8vo, price 2 Is,, half-bound. 

THE BOMBAY QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

Kos. 1 to 6, price 5s. each. 

BAILLIE'S LAND TAX OF INDIA. 

According to the Moohummudan Law. 8t?o, price 6«. cl. 

BAILLIE'S MOOHUMMUDAN LAW OF 
SALE. Svo, price 145. chtL 

IRVING'S THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
CASTE. Svo, price 5s. cloth. 

GINGELL'S CEREMONIAL USAGES OF 
THE CHINESE. Imperial Svo, price ds. chth. 

THE INSURRECTION IN CHINA. By Dr. Yyan and 

M. Callert. Translated by John Oxenford. Third 
Edition. Post Svo, with Chinese Map and Portrait, price 
7s. 6d. cloth. 

KESSON'S CROSS AND THE DRAGON; or. The 

Fortunes of Christianity in China. Post Svo, 6s. chth. 
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SWAINSON'S LECTURES ON NEW ZEALAND. 

Crown 8w, price 2«. 6rf. cloth, 

SWAINSON'S ACCOUNT OF AUCKLAND. Post 8t?o, 

with a VieWi 6«. chth, 
PLAYFORD'S HINTS FOR INVESTING MONEY. 

Second Edition^ post 8ro, price 2«. 6rf. cloth, 

A VISIT TO SEBASTOPOL AFTER ITS FALL. 

Fcap., price U. 

SIR JOHN FORBES' MEMORANDUMS IN IRELAND. 

Ttoo Vols., post Svo, price il. Is. cloth, 
BALDER. A Poem. By the Author of " The Roman." 
2nd Edition, with Preface by the Author, 1 vol, cr, 800, 7*. 6rf. cloth, 

MELLTS SCHOOL EXPERIENCES OF A FAG. 

Post 8w, price 7s, cloth. 
D O I N E ; or. The National Legends of Roumania. 

Translated by E. C. GRENVILLE MURRAY, Esq. 
With specimens of the Music, Crown 8w, 7s. Qd. cloth, or 9s, cloth gilt. 

LEIGH HUNT'S AU T O B TO G R A P HY. 

3 vols., post Svo, I5s. chtji. , 

MEN, WOMEN, AND BOOKS. 

2 tK>b., 10«. eloA. 

. -TABLE TALK. 3«. ed. cloth. 

. -WIT AND HUMOUR. 5s. cloth. 

IMAGINATION AND FANCY. 5«. cl 



- JAR OF HONEY. 5s. cloth. 



SIR JOHN HERSCHEL'S ASTRONOMICAL OBSER- 
VATIONS MADE AT THE CAPE OP GOOD HOPE. 
4to, with Plates, price 4t 4«. cloth. 

DARWIN'S GEOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 6n 

CoKAi Reefs, Volcanic Islands, and on Sodth America. 
8w, with Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts, 10». 6d. cloth. 

LEVI'S COMMERCIAL LAW OF THE WORLD. 

Two Vols., Royal Ato, price Ql. clotL 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. By M. Hill and 

C. F. CoRNWALLis. Post 8vo, price 6s. cloth. 
DOUBLEDAY'S TRUE LAW OF POPULATION. 

Third Edition, 8vo, 10s. cloth. 

McCANN'S ARGENTINE PROVINCES, &c. 
Two Vols., Post Svo, toith Illustrations. Price 24«. cloth. 
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ROWCROFT'S TALES OF THE COLONIES. Fifth 
Edition, 68. doth. 

TRAITS OF AMERICAN INDIAN LIFE. Po8t^vo,l8.cl. 

GOETHE'S CONVERSATIONS WITH ECKERMANN. 

Translated by John Oxenford. 2 Vols, post 8t?o, 10«. cL 
CHORLETS MODERN GERMAN MUSIC. Two Vols., 

Post 8vo, price 21«. chtL 
DALLAS'S POETICS: AN ESSAY ON POETRY. 

Crown 8i?o, price 9«. chih. 
HUGHES'S DUTIES OF JUDGE ADVOCATES. Post 

8t?o, la. cloth. 

POEMS. By William Bell Scott. Foolscap 8t?o, vntfi 

Three Platesy price 6s. cloth. 
POEMS. By Walter R. Cassels. Foolscap Svo, price 

Zs. 6d. cioth. 
GARLANDS OF VERSE. By Thomas Leigh. Foolscap 

8t?o, 5s. cloth. 
THE BRITISH OFFICER; ms Position, Duties, 

Emoluments, and Privileges. By J. H. Stocqueler. 

Post 8w, I5s. cloth extra. 
THE NOVITIATE ; or. The Jesuit in Training. By 

Andrew Steinmbtz. Third Edition. Post 8t?o, 5s. cloth. 
A CONVERTED ATHEIST'S TESTIMONY TO THE 

TRUTH OF CHRISTIANITY. Fourth Edition. 

Foolscap Svo, price Ss. cloth. 
ELEMENTARY WORKS ON SOCLAlL ECONOMY. 

Uniform in Foolscap SvOy half-iound. 
L— OUTLINES OF SOCIAL ECONOMY. 1«. 6d. 
n.— PROGRESSIVE LESSONS IN SOCIAL SCIENCE. U. 6A 
nL— INTRODUCTION TO THE SOCIAL SCIENCES. 2«. 
IV.— QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS on the Akranqements and 

Relations of Social Life. 2& 6d. 
v.— OUTLINES OF THE UNDERSTANDING. 2«. 
VL— WHAT AM I? WHERE AM I? WHAT OUGHT I TO DO? 

&C \s 86 wed 

GREEN'S' BRITISH MERCHANTS' ASSISTANT. 

CONTAINING : — 

Part L— TABLES OF SIMPLE INTEREST at 3, 3i, 4, 4^, and 5 percent. 
Part IL— TABLES OF INTEREST ON EXCHEQUER BILLS, at from 

l^d. to 3^d. per cent, per diem. 
Part m.— TABLES OF ENGLISH & FOREIGN STOCK, BROKERAGE, 

COMMISSION, FREIGHT, INSURANCE, &c. 
Royal 8t?o, 12. 1 1^. 6d. cloth, {Each part may be had separately.^ 

London: Printed by Smith, Eldeb & Co., 15, Old Bailey. 
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